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“10 OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
ean help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Spectator ” 
each week. That will enable the seller to know exacily how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 








Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the “ Spectator ” 
as regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, “Tue Spectator,” J Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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NEWS OF THE 
Qe 
=. past week has been one of unusual liveliness by 
There was the Dublin revolt, which 
is still going on ; there were three Zeppelin raids ; and there was a 
navel raid on Lowestoft and Yarmouth, plus a 
cetion which took place when our very much weaker 
the battle-cruiser squadron. 
eounds a formidable one, but the net result of all 
fury was very little. 


WEEK. 


air, land, 
and sea. as we 
small 
naval 
list 
and 


* local 
The 
this sound 


forces drove off Germar 


Not unnaturally, though unwisely as we think, there has been : 
good deal of grumbling against the Government over the Irish 
revolt, but on the whole nothing could have been better than the 
stemper of the British people. There has been no panic, no de- 


pression, no unworthy fears, though there has been a pretty genera! A ; i. 
, pl od ithe London Gazetle suspending the right 
incidents we have mentioned | : 


recognition of the fact that all the 
were part of a carefully thought out German attack upon these 
islands, an attack intended to synchronize with the 

here, which no doubt the Germans imagined to be 
deal more serious than it was. 


political crisis 
very great 
Berlin contrive 


a 
Our enemies at 
from certain points of view to learn a great deal about us, but one 
thing they never seem able to understand—that the | 
keeping the present Government in power is to aggravate the 
tituation here. 
Englishmar 


vest way of 


Rightly or wrongly, the impulse of the ordinary 
in moments of peril or difficulty is to support the 

Napoleon understeod us better when after Waterloo 
he said that if he had been an English Emperor his failure would 
not have cost him the loyalty of a single Field-Marshal or lost 
a single vote in the Assembly. 


Government. 


him 





It is very difficult to give 2 connected narrative of what happened 
in Dublin, 
naturally 


partly owing to the reticence of the Government, who 


do not wart our enemies to get early information of 
the effect of their ection, and still more to the severance, or partial 
feverance, of telegraphic communication. All thet we know is 
cerived from statements mrde in Parliament, first by Mr. Birrell 
on Tuesday afternoon, and secondly by Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Lansdowne on Wednesday, supplemented by some hints dropped 
by Lord Midleton. On Lord Lansdowne’s sunym*ry 
was the clearest. It appears that on Mondzy the rebels made a 
half-hearted atteck on Dublin Castle, but could not, or at any rate 
Cid not, press it through. They oceupied St. Stephen’s Green, 
however, and held up troops on their way from the 
firing on them, from the windows of houses on the route. 


Peiners—i.c., the members of the secret and sem:i-cnarchical society 


the whole, 


ks, 
The Sinn 
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was quite inadequate to meet the insurrection, but by Tuesday 
it had been augmented by reinforcements from the Curragh and 
Belfast, and also from England, and, to judge from the casualty 
lists, to some extent from the Nationalist Volunteers, who of 
course are, and have been from the beginning, at daggers drawn 
with the Sinn Feiners. We have pointed out in our leading columns 
how great is the difficulty of dislodging an armed force in possession 
of any part of a great city unless you are prepared to treat the city 
as the Germans have treated Ypres. Only bombardment on a really 
big scale and by very heavy guns can avail to turn determined men 
out of substantially built houses. Rifle fire has little or no effect, 
and if reliance is had on the bayonet the loss of the assailants may be 
very heavy. That being so, a military cordon—i.c., the isolation 
of the rebel districts—is the only effective weapon which be 
used, and it is a weapon which acts slowly. 


can 





The General Officer Commanding in Ireland is, as was inevitable, 
having recourse to isolation tactics. On Wednesday he reported 
that a complete cordon of troops had been drawn round the 
centre of the town on the north side of the river. In addition, 
news reached the G_vernment on Wednesday that Liberty Hall, 
the headquarters of the Sinn Fein military had 
been wholly or partly destroyed and occupied by the troops. 
There was a small rising at Ardee, in County Louth, 
serious ones and at Lusk, Dublin. Finally, it is 
stated that casualties were fifteen killed twenty-one 
wounded, besides two loyal Volunteers and two policemen killed 
and six loyal Nationalists wounded. The casualties suffered by 
stated, 


orgenization, 


and more 


at Swords near 


our and 


the rebels are not 


In addition to the above, we must record the fact that mariial 


law has been proclaimed in the city and county of Dublin, and 
that Sinn Fein associations are to be proclaimed as illegal. The 


rs, has been in Dublin throughout the 
active part. On Wednesday evening 
It is further to be noted that a Pro- 
Wednesday night in a supplement to 


Lord-Lieutenant, it appes 
insurrection and taken an 
Mr. Birrell left for Dublin. 
clamation was published on 
of British subjects ia 
Ireland, charged with offences in thet country under the Defenco 
of the Realm Act, to be tried by On Thursday 
it was announced that martial law was to be proclaimed through- 
out Ireland. Lastly, theugh there has been statement on the 
point, it to admitted that the revolt 
instigated and financed from Germany, and that the word to move 
was from We have little doubt that ever since the 
beginning of the war, if not indeed for many 
blished the most friendly 
rebels. 


a civil Court. 


no 


seems be generally was 


given Berlin. 


months before it, 





service agents have ¢ 


the 


German secret 


and intimate relations with 





The captvre of Sir Roger Casement while engaged in a gun- 
running raid on the Lrish coast shows clearly the connexion between 
Germany the The now 


prisoner in the Tower, was crrested on Saturday last on the coast 


and rebels. Irish conspirator, a close 


of Kerry. It may be remembered that about the middle of the 
month a report was circulated from Denmark that Sir Roger 
Casement had been arrested and imprisoned in Germany. That, 


of was a “blind.” What really happened was that on 
April 14th he was taken on board a Gorman submarine at Kiel, 
a tramp steamer of comperative ly 
According © the Daily 
sount of the whole 


course, 


wes escorting 
small tonnage, flying Dutch 
Mail of Thursday, which prints a striking ~ 


which vessel 


colours. 


transaction, the ** Dutch” tramp was «aanned by twenty German 

sailors and commanded by @-* 4 1 oval officers. Its cargo 

eonsisted of some twer¥ ‘thousand rifles, machine guns, and 
ammunition. oe 

The, te and the subinarine, having got out of the Baltic 

J up the territorial waters of Norway, and then, having gow 
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a long distance north, turned south and struck the North-West 
eoast of Ireland. Here, however, they were encountered by a 
British patrol, and the tramp was ordered to follow her captor to 
Qucenstown. After a certain distance had been covered the prize 
flew the German flag and sank herself. ‘The crew, all of whom 
appear to have been saved, confessed that they were German Navy 
men. But this was not all. A boat which did not belong to the 
sunken vessel, but which was of the pattern carried by German 
submarines, was picked up by the patrol vessel. In it were two 
men, one of whom admitted that he was Sir Roger Casement. He 
was at once taken to London, and lodged first in Brixton Gaol and 
then in the Tower. According to the Daily Mail's statement, Sir 
Roger Casement has changed very greatly in appearance from the 
time when he was engaged in exposing the rubber atrocities in 
Putumayo. 


It is not of much use, perhaps, to speculate as to Sir Roger 
Casement’s plans, but it is at any rate safe to presume that they 
were connected with the Dublin revolt, and that he expected to be 
able to place his twenty thousand rifles and also his machine guns 
in the hands of the Sinn Feiners. It was not uncharacteristic of an 
Trish rebellion of this type that the scheme did not properly cohere, 
or, to change the metaphor, that the blunderbuss went off at half- 
cock. Undoubtedly the rifles and the ammunition, if they could 
have been safely landed, would have greatly raised the hopes of 
the insurgents. Of course, they were not enough to make the 
insurrection really formidable, but they would undoubtedly have 
caused a good deal of loss of life—chiefly, no doubt, to their users— 
and prolonged the revolt. 


Favourable weather, coupled no doubt with the desire to take 
advantage of the disturbances in Ireland, has led to a resumption 
of air raids. On Monday a seaplane appeared over Dover and Deal, 
but was driven off without doing any damage. On the same night 
tour or five Zeppelins, which had probably been acting as scouts 
for the naval raid on Lowestoft, crossed the Norfolk and Suffolk 
coasts between 10 and 11 p.m., but only two made any serious 
attempt to penetrate inland. About seventy bombs were dropped, 
and for several hours the Zeppelins were hovering over the district, 
but no military and little material damage was done, and only 
one man was injured. On Tuesday night four Zeppelins raided 
the counties of Kent and Essex, but the effective concentration 
of searchlights and a brisk fire from anti-aircraft guns caused them 
to retreat after having achieved little or nothing. On Wednesday 
Zeppelins attempted to penetrate our defences on the East Coast 
ef Kent, but were soon driven off. Only one bomb appears to have 
been dropped, and that fell into the sea, 


More important and significant than the air raids, which have 
now become a feature of our social life, and in truth cause a good 
deal more spectacular interest than annoyance, was the naval raid 
on the East Coast which took place in the early hours of Tuesday 
morning. The two towns of Yarmouth and Lowestoft were attacked, 
but in neither case was any very great harm done. At Lowestoft 
the order of the proceedings was as follows. After Zeppelins had 
reported a clear road, the German battle-cruiser squadron, steaming 
at full speed, reached the coast about ten minutes past four. Their 
presence in our waters, however, only lasted half-an-hour. Though 
they used heavy guns, the damage done was comparatively slight. 
A convalescent home, a swimming-bath, the pier, and some forty 
dwelling-houses were extensively damaged, while two hundred 
dwelling-houses were slightly damaged. Only two men, one woman, 
and one child were killed; three persons were seriously and nine 
slightly wounded. The bombardment of Great Yarmouth, which 
took place at about the same time, was on a much less formidable 
scale, One large building was seriously damaged by fire and 
another slightly injured by shell-fire, but apparently there were no 
casualties. 


The rapid withdrawal of the German raiders shows a curious 
nervousness on their part. In spite of its great inferiority, the 
local British squadron, which at once pluckily attacked the enemy, 
managed to drive them off the scene. A German wireless report 
alleges that in the course of the action one destroyer and two enemy 
patrol boats were sunk, and that a big fire was observed on one 
cruiser. It also deolares that the Germans sank the trawler ‘ King 
Stephen’ and took itscrex prisoners. The‘ King Stephen,’ it will be 
remembered, was the trawler which refused to save the crew of the 
German airship ‘ L19,’ owing to the ..t that the prisoners would 
have so greatly outnumbered their captors. ye presume that the 
Germans would hardly have ventured to say tha. they had sunk 
the trawler ‘King Stephen’ if such had not been th. ease, but 
the vague talk about their sinking and setting fire to our sm,. ;. 











‘ es 
probably without any foundation. No reliance whatever can be 
placed upon German official statements of this nature, 


There is not much to be said in regard to the war on the Western 
Front, except that during the week the German attacks on Verdun 
have been continued, and have been as unsuccessful as before, 


| In the matter of Verdun the Germans no doubt console themselyog 


for their failure by thinking, or pretending to think, that the French 
losses are greater than theirs. We very much doubt, however 
whether this is the case. In our opinion, it is far more likely that, 
if a profit-and-loss account could be struck, it would be found that 
the advantage was very distinctly on the French side, 

Thursday's papers show that the fighting which has been going 
on in the region of the Suez Canal has turned out to our advantage, 
At the present moment we have got posts along the El Arish route 
between Palestine and the Canal at Dueidar and Katia. The 
enemy attempted to raid these posts, using a thousand Germans 
reinforced by picked Turkish infantry who had fought at Adrianople 
and’ Helles. The whole force appears to have been mounted on 
camels. The first result of the raid was to drive out of Katia our 
Yeomanry force drawn from the Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, 
and Worcestershire Regiments. Subsequently, however, our 
troops, assisted by aeroplanes, fell upon the raiders, destroyed their 
camp, and inflicted heavy losses upon them. It would seem that 
the Katia oasis has now been cleared of the enemy except for the 
distant post of Bir el Abd, a point almost due east of Katia, and 
about forty-four miles from the Canal. 





We regret to say that there is nothing of any great importancs 
to report in regard to Kut. Owing to the floods, it is still impossible 
for the relieving force to make the effort that they desire to make, 
and are fully ready to make if only the physical conditions were, 
we will not say favourable, but possible. Thursday was the 
hundred-and-forty-first day of the siege. All depends on whether 
we can manage to deal a heavy blow at the positions at Es Sinn 
before the garrison at Kut is exhausted. We still hope and believe 
that the cou rage and endurance of the besieged and of the relievers 
will enable us to raise the siege even at the eleventh hour. If not, 
and if the waters of the Tigris do what the Turks, we firmly believe, 
could not have done, we shall at any rate have the feeling that both 
the forces in and outside Kut have acted in a way worthy of the 
best British traditions. 


The crisis in the Cabinet has followed the course fore. 
shadowed in the leading article on the situation in out 
last issue. On Thursday week an official statement was made 


shortly after the close of the meeting of the Cabinet to the 
effect that Ministers had come to an agreement upon the pro- 
posals which they would submit to Parliament on the subject 
of recruiting at a secret Session in each House on ths 
following Tuesday. Later on a second official statement was 
issued announcing that the settlement arrived at, while meeting the 
demands of the military situation, satisfied all sections of opinioa 
represented in the Government, and explaining that “the sole 
reason for the secret Session was that Parliament might be informed 
confidentially of the main facts and figures on which the decision 
of the Cabinet was based, and of which publication must be obviously 
undesirable.”” With the deductions from and comments on thes? 
statements which have appeared in the Press we need not now 
concern ourselves beyond the tolerably obvious inference that in 
resorting to the device of a secret Session the Government wer 
moved by a desire to convince the Labour Party of the necessity 
of new measures for recruiting, and that they preferred to take 
Parliament as a whole into their confidence rather than disclose the 
facts to the Labour Party alone. 


The Privy Council met at Windsor last Saturday, and issued 
Orders as to the secret Session of Parliament. They take the form 
of additions to the Defence of the Realm Regulations, and have 
caused some surprise by their drastic and comprehensive nature. 
No newspaper or other printed publication and no public speaket 
may “ publish any report of, or purport to describe, or refer to,” 
the proceedings of a secret Session of either House, except so fat 
as they may receive official communication from the Press Burea!. 
So much was to be expected, but the regulations go further. It 
shall be an offence to publish reports of, or to purport to describe, 
or to refer to, the proceedings of the Cabinet, or to any confidential 
information received from a Government Department or official. 
The need for such Orders must be due to, and the real effect will 
depend upon, the interpretation placed upon loyalty by Ministers 
and Government servants, as well as by editors and private persons 








Parliament reassembled on Tuesday. The House of Commons 
had a particularly full attendance, both of Members and of others 
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en 
whose presence only enabled them to experience the novel demand 
for their absence. When questions, which included such an im- 
rtant matter as Mr. Birrell’s grave statement about-the Dublin 
disturbances of the previous day, had been rapidly answered, the 
Prime Minister drew the Speaker’s attention to the presence of 
strangers. This was the signal for the House to call for their with- 
grawal. No opposition wes offered when the Speaker put the 
tion. Peers, Press men, and public trooped forth, and amid 
general good humour the House entered upon its first secret Session 


for thirty-eight years. 


An official report of the subsequent proceedings appeared in | 


Wednesday’s papers. The Prime Minister, in moving the adjourn- 
ment, reviewed in detail the expansion of His Majesty’s Forces 
over the last twenty months, and the result of the balancing of our 
aval and military needs or obligations against the requirements 
of life at home and the industrial help that Great Britain has to 
render to our Allies, most conspicuously in the manufacture of all 
kinds of munitions and military supplies, the maintenance of mer- 
eantile marine for their service as well as our own, and our con- 
tinued ability to provide financial aid. In these matters our share 
of the burden is immense, and plainly it is even less transferable 
than military effort. But the results of recruiting, Mr. Asquith 
showed, had fallen short of the requirements, and the delay caused 


by sifting cases of hardship or indispensability had been under- | 


estimated. 


The report proceeds to state briefly the conclusions of the Govern- 
ment as announced by the Prime Minister. Among the “ minor 
proposals” made is one for keeping time-expired men with the 
colours until the end of the war. This will be a considerable gain in 
quantity and a still greater one in quality. Then we learn the true 
results of the Cabinet compromise. It is recognized that the flow of 
recruits is not steady or ample enough for the needs, and there is to 
be an immediate effort to increase the voluntary enlistment of un- 
attested men. But if by May 27th fifty thousand men have not 
been obtained by those means, the Government will ask for com- 


pulsory powers over married men. After that date the flow must be | 


maintained at the rate of fifteen thousand men every week, and if it 
is found necessary, power will be taken to keep up that average by 


compulsion. These arrangements will hold good until two hundred | 
thousand unattested men have been enlisted—that is to say, for 


ten weeks from May 27th. 


The Prime Minister then went into detail upon the questions 
elready dealt with in outline by Mr. Long a month ago, referring 
to the alleviation of the hardships that might arise from the civil 
liabilities, not only of the compulsorily enlisted men, but of all 
men, married or single, who have joined the forces since the 
beginning of the war. A Special Committee had come to an 
agreement with the Treasury by which relief would be granted 
in matters of public debts, rates and taxes, and assistance would 
be given in respect of rents, mortgage interest, instalments payable 
under contracts for purchase of premises or furniture, insurance 
premiums, and children’s school fees. There is no estimate of the 
possible charge involved upon the country, but a limit of £104 per 

mum is to be placed upon the assistance given in any single case. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the secret debate was 
resumed. The official report merely tells us that Mr. Long moved 
the adjournment of the House, and that in the course of it he stated | 
that if 2 Bill were brought in later to extend compulsion, it would | 
not provide for a month’s notice to each man before being called up. 
In the debate that followed a great many speakers took part, | 
imcluding Mr. John Redmond and Brigadier-General Seely. On 
Thursday, the day on which we write, Mr. Long introduced the new 
Military Service Bill. That Bill, it will be remembered, deals, not 
with the situation which will arise if the new recruiting effort is | 
insufficient, but with the extensions of the existing system which 
hed been decided upon. 


In the House of Lords the secrecy of the Session had already 
been arranged by the Lord Great Chamberlain, even to the point 
of searching the vaults. This fact led to protests from Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Parmoor, in which they offered no opposition 
to the secrecy, but desired to vindicate the right of the Peers to 
te masters in their own House. Incidentally they both criticized 
the Government's lack of confidence in the nation. Lord Lincoln- 
shire defended his action as having been only his duty under the 
Order in Council. Lord Crewe, in moving that the Session should 
be secret, explained that the cleavage of opinion in the Cabinet 
was due to the fact that all “did not agree as to the number of 
men or the kind of men who are available for service in the Navy 
end the Army, nor did they agree as to the proper means of securing 
those who are available.” Lord Lansdowne replied to the proteste, | 








— 


accepting on behalf of the Government all responsibility for the 
decision to sit in secret, and pleading the urgency of the case- 
No report of the subsequent speeches was issyed. 


The result of the Wimbledon election, where a vacancy was 
created by the elevation of Mr. Henry Chaplin to the Peerage, 
was declared on Thursday week, the figures being: Sir Stuart 
Coats (U.), 8,970; Mr. Kennedy Jones (Independent), 7,159 ; 
or a majority for the Coalition candidate of 1,811. The reduction 
in the majority, as compared with those—6,964 and 5,515—by 
| which Mr. Chaplin was returned in 1907 and 1910, has been made 
the subject of much jubilation by those newspapers which have 
| been moving heaven and earth to wreck the Coalition Government. 
| They profess to believe that with another day or two Mr. Kennedy 


Jones would have been elected. We grant them all the satis- 
faction they can derive from their calculations, but the great 
thing is that, with the entire force of the Northcliffe Press—with 
which Mr. Kennedy Jones was at one time intimately associated— 
at their back, and with Mr. Pemberton-Billing as their “ star” 
performer, the wreckers have failed. 


Tuesday, the anniversary of the landing of the Australian and 
New Zealand troops in Gallipoli, was duly celebrated as “ Anzac 
Day.” The Australian and New Zealand soldiers, every man of 
| whom had been wounded or invalided, mustering at Aldwych, 
marched to the Abbey, where a commemoration service was held 
| in honour of their fallen comrades. The service was attended by 
| the King and Queen, close to whom seats were found for a number 
of blinded Anzacs. Special prayers were used, and the Dean in a 
brief address, after mentioning by name the regiments who took 
part in the landing, and whose deeds would be remembered for 
evermore, added: “We are resolved that, by God's gracious 
favour, our brothers shall not have laid down their lives in vain.” 
The Australians were entertained at luncheon at the Hotel Cecil, 
where Mr. Hughes said with truth that “on this Day of Anzac 
the word ‘ Empire’ assumed a new and nobler meaning for us and 
for the world.”” The New Zealanders returned to their base in 
Essex, where they were reviewed by General Birdwood and addressed 
by the High Commissioner of New Zealand, fifteen receiving the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. 


This act of homage paid in London and the Domimons to the 
heroic dead and their gallantsurvivors will no doubt be repeated 
as long as the Empire endures. Thecampaign in Gallipoli, though 
strategically a failure, furnished the most signal and splendid proof 
of Imperial solidarity that has yet been seen, and the amazing 
bravery of the men of the daughter-nations in action has been equalled 
by their magnanimity and forbearance in the hour of disappoint. 
ment. The King, rightly interpreting the feelings of his subjects, 
has addressed the following message to the Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth and the Governor of New Zealand :—- 

“Tell my people of Australia and New Zealand that to-day I am 
joining with them in their solemn tribute to the memory of their heroes 
who died in Gallipoli. They gave their lives for a supreme cause in 
gallant comradeship with the rest of my sailors and soldiers who fought 
and died with them. Their valour and fortitude have shed fresh lustre 
on the British arms. May those who mourn their loss find comfort in 
the conviction that they did not die in vain, but that their sacrifice has 
drawn our peoples more closely together and added strength and glory 
to the Empire.” 

Marseilles was the scene of a memorable and historic event on 
Thursday, the 20th inst., when a contingent of Russian troops 


' landed at the port and were welcomed with great enthusiasm. The 


Russians, who have volunteered for service on the Western Front 
to prove their sympathy with their French and British comrades, 
are all picked men of splendid physique, most of them decorated foz 
valour and hardened by long campaigning. After their formal 
welcome by the Governor of Marseilles, the General commanding 
the garrison, and other French and Russian Staff officers tho 
troops marched through the town and were reviewed by the Allied 
Military Staffs. The splendid appearance of the troops, who were 
rejoiced Ly the news of the fall of Trebizond, greatly impressed the 
huge crowds who lined the route. The aid of the Russians on the 
Western Front is no doubt welcome, but the moral effect of tho 
coming of these volunteers is of even greater value. 


We regret to say that as wo go to press on Thursday evening 
comes the news that Mr. Asquith has ennounced in the Commons 
that there are indications of the spread of the Irish revolt, especially 
in the West. That is of course unfortunate, but we shall be 
greatly surprised if any large proportion of the Irish population 
joins the insurgents. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUBLIN REVOLT. 
gh ree are plenty of criticisms both true and obvious 
which can be made in regard to the Dublin revolt, but 
we mean tomake none ofthem. And for this very good reason. 
1'o make them would at this moment contribute nothing 
towards our object of beating the Germans, and we have no 
use for either words or actions just now which fail to contribute 
to that object. We have got to win the war, and to win it we 
must concentrate our whole attention upon the military and 
naval situation in its capital aspects. Scoldings of the Govern- 
ment and of Mr. Birrell, however well deserved in the par- 
ticular instance, are immaterial—unless, of course, it can be 
rhown that the Government are at the moment doing some- 
thing which they ought not to be doing or refraining from doing 
something which they ought to do. Of that, however, there 
seems to be no evidence. Public impatience that the thing 
has not been ended more quickly and severer punishment 
meted out to the insurgents is natural but hardly reasonable. 
People forget that if even a comparatively small body of 
armed men, say a thousand or less, secrete themselves in 
the streets, squares, and houses of a city, it is exceedingly 
difficult to turn them out or make prisoners of them unless 
you are prepared to knock the whole town to pieces by the 
use of heavy artillery. We all remember what three men 
managed to accomplish at Sidney Street. From that it may 
be deduced what a thousand men can do in Dublin. It 
would be an unthinkable act of cruelty to bestow “ artillery 
preparation ” on those quarters of the city now occupied by 
the rebels. If such a thing were done, for every rebel killed 
ten or twelve peaceable inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
would have to share their fate. If a commanding officer has 
to deal with a situation such as that which has arisen at 
Dublin in a way which will do the minimum of harm to the 
city as a whole, he is obliged to act with the utmost care and 
deliberation. 
circumstance that the enemy have in their possession what are, 
in effect, several thousands of hostages, and that if he acts 
with vigour he must become in fact, though not in intention, 
the executioner of those hostages. This being so, the only 
way to overcome rebels who have possessed themselves of 
parts of a big town is to draw acordon round them and either 
starve them out or else deal with them piecemeal, isolating a 
group of houses here and there and gradually restricting the 
rebel area. That, we presume, is what the General Officer 
Commanding in Ireland is now doing. The rebels are hiding 
behind the women and children. The French were faced with 
a somewhat similar situation during the Commune, and as 
a result of their efforts to put down the insurrection quickly 
half the great buildings in Paris were reduced to ashes. It is 
of course conceivable that this, after all, may have to be the 
fate of Dublin, but it is obvious that we must do everything 
we can to avoid it. That being the situation, it is clearly 
both foolish and unpatriotic to nag at the Government for 
not doing more, or to distract them by recriminations over 
past errors. At the moment the duty of the good citizen is 
to lend them full support, and not to give either the rebels 
or our enemies abroad the impression that they have thrown 
the nation and the Government into a state of confusion by 
what is, after all, a very petty event if judged by military 
standards. 
Let any readers of these words who are at first inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of our view consider for a moment what 
vas the object of the Germans in stirring up the Irish revolt, 
and what they would like to see accomplished thereby. 
Clearly that object was to cause the maximum of confusion 
and irritation here, and to distract our minds from the essential 
object of holding them and beating them on the Western Front. 
They knew, of course, that an insurrection in Ireland could not 
be an operation of any real military importance. They cal- 
culated, however, that by its means they might produce 
considerable political results. We have, indeed, very little 
doubt that Sir Roger Casement’s raid and the Dublin insur- 
rection were set going at this particular moment because the 
Germans believed that they would synchronize with the 
political crisis at Westminster. Directly the crisis developed 
here the word was given to the Dublin plotters to go full 
steam ahead. The political and military strategists at Berlin 


have always calculated that if they could bring about the fall 
of the British Government a heavy blow would be dealt to the 
Alliance as a whole. Unquestionably the belief in the steadfast- 
ness of Britain owing to its immunity from attacks, either 
external or internal, has provided to a very great extent the 
bond which has held the Entente so closely together. Therefore 


He is from the outset handicapped by the | 





rs 
the Germans argue that if a position of instability, or ax, 
instability, can only be produced in this ecuntry, the Allianes 
must be badly shaken. Clearly, then, the moment to let loa 
the rebels in Dublin, where the ground had been carefully 
prepared by German money and German intrigue, would be 
when a political crisis had arisen in London. — 

We have little doubt that the attack upon Lowestoft 
and the Zeppelin raids of the past week were intended 
to have an auxiliary effect. It is also quite possible that 
there may have been thoughts of playing Germany's 
trump card of a military raid on our coasts. The Germans 
unless their secret agents here are deceiving them very 
grossly, must have suffered a great deal of disappoint 
ment in regard to the panic part of their programme, There 
has been no panic, or anything approaching it, and no sense 
of depression. Instead of the Cabinet being embarrassed in 
the Commons by the events of the past week, their path on the 
main issue of compulsion has been made very much easier 
If things had gone quite smoothly, it is conceivable that a 
considerable section of the House of Commons might have 
argued that while things were going so well it was a great pity 
to stir up trouble by compulsion, and so forth. All such pleas 
have been got rid of by the events in Dublin and the naval 
raid. It is now clear that the Government will find no 
difficulty whatever in carrying their scheme of what we may 
call deferred compulsion. The Germans’ main effort, therefore 
has failed. Surely we shall not be so unwise as to let them 
succeed on the lesser counts, and enable them to say that at 
any rate they have weakened the Cabinet and prevented it 
from pushing the war on the Western Front with full Vigour, 

If we are to do what will most disappoint the Germans, and 
that surely is a thing worth doing, we must pick up the pieces 
in Ireland with as little fuss as possible, and show the minimum 
of annoyance and disturbance. As we have before pointed out 
in these columns, what daunts the Germans more than any- 
thing else is the thought of British stubbornness. The German 
people as a whole have an instinctive belief in, and dread of, 
that stubbornness. The Berlin Government probably have the 
same feeling, but they have been most anxious of late te 
pretend that British stubbornness has died out, and to induce 
the German people to believe that they need no longer dread 
it. The new Britain, it is alleged, is a feeble and neurotic 
nation, and has only to be well frightened to be induced to 
drop the warand make peace. We of course are not asking the 
British people to pose, or to pretend to be something which 
they are not. All we urge is that, as our stubbornness does 
exist, and is a great military and political asset, and further, 
as we were as a nation never more determined than at this 
moment to prosecute the war even if it costs us another two 
thousand millions and lasts another two or three years, we 
may just as well bring that fact home to our enemies and to 
our Allies. But we are not bringing it home if we indulge in 
angry recriminations and diatribes against the Government for 
having allowed Ireland to fester into insurrection. All talk 
of that kind must be kept till the war is over. At the present 
moment we must see things in their true proportions. The 
insurrection in Ireland, seen in its true proportions, is nots 
great military event. 





SECRECY AND THE CABINET SYSTEM. 
eo government is government by a Committes 

or group of men who agree to take common action oa 
common resolves. ‘“ Collegiate Government,” as the political 
philosophers of the seventeenth century called it, tnvolves 
the creation of a composite artificial personality which 
is supposed, because it is composite, to have greater and 
higher faculties than those of the ordinary man. A’s dash 
and courage are added to B’s wisdom and steadfastness. The 
product is supplemented by C’s knowledge, D’s powers of 
logic, and E’s eloquence. By agreeing to work together, 
and to let the acts of the whole body be the acts of each, even 
though the whole policy was never completely endorsed by 
any individual member, a net result was supposed to be attained 
transcending in force and wisdom the capacity of any single 
component of the group. Whether this ideal has ever been 
reached in practice is not a matter which we need discuss ab 


| the present moment, though there is perhaps more to be said 


for it than the plain man supposes. All we can say now 8 
that, granted you are to have a successful system of Cabinet 
government, government by this artificial person or Com- 
mittee personified, you must have secrecy in council, 
secrecy as to the motives which collectively inspire the joint 
action, secrecy as to which members of the Committee agree 
or disagree with the course of action adopted by the whole— 
secrecy, in fact, on the majority and minority accounts. 
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Secrecy ts essential, a necessary instrument of Cabinet government. 


Unless it exists and is maintained in its most rigid form, 
the Cabinet system will never work satisfactorily, will tend, 
rather, to prove a source of weakness and distraction. It 


will breed hate and temper, dissolve agreements, and give | 


rise to a sense of treachery where there should be confidence 
and of restlessness where there should be security. 

The reason why secrecy should be preserved, not from 
fear of penal regulations, but in accordance with the strictest 
code of personal honour, is not far to seek. Men in a 
Cabinet must be loyal to one another, to their chief, and to 
the Committee as a whole, or they will be undone. By 
Joyalty we do not mean that they are merely to refrain 
from backbiting or from undermining each other's position, 
er, again, from trying to better their own positions by 
ushing a colleague down. We mean something a good deal 
more elemental. When a matter has been decided upon in the 
Cabinet, then the men who opposed the course ultimately 
adopted must make their choice either of resigning or else 
ef whole-heartedly adopting the will of the Cabinet as 
their own. If their choice is in favour of remaining 
jn the Cabinet, then both im public and in private they must 
defend the action of the Government exactly as if their 
own private wishes had been accepted. The will of the 
whole must become the will of each. The duty of the 
defeated party is analogous to the duty of the barrister 
who, having agreed to defend a litigant, must put his client’s 
ease, whether personally he agrees with it or not, in the 
strongest and most convincing way that he can. To state 
the matter from another point of view, a man must either 
be in a Cabinet or out of it. If he goes out of it, then his 
way is plain. As long, however, as he remains in it there 
must be no half-hearted allegiance. Its acts are his acts, and 
he is just as much responsible for them and just as much 
bound to defend them as if he were their sole author and 
begetter. Inside the doors of the Cabinet there may be 
the most keen discussion. Outside the solidarity must be 
adamantine, 

That absolute loyalty must exist if there is to be successful 
government by Cabinet or Committee is obvious. No doubt 
it is possible to have government by a single individual—by 
an autocrat or a Grand Vizier, whether chosen by popular 
vote, as the President of the United States, or by birth, 
as the Emperor of Russia—but in that case the so-called 
Cabinet is not a Cabinet in our sense, not a gathering 
ef equals. The position of members of such Cabinets is 
analogous to that of the permanent heads of our Depart- 
ments. They are servants, not masters. Therefore they can 
without injury let their individual opinions be known. It 
is the King, the Vizier, or the President who has the responsi- 
bility for action. Their Ministers are merely executants. They 
act like soldiers under orders, and their personal agreement 
or disagreement with the orders is a matter of indifference. 
All they have to do is to carry them out faithfully. A 
Cabinet Minister is not a servant in this sense. He helps to 
make the orders which he obeys, and acts in the double 
capacity of master and servant. 

In view of these circumstances, the need for secrecy 
becomes abundantly clear. Loyalty of the kind we have 
described can only be maintained through secrecy. If 
once it is allowed to leak out that Mr. Black and Lord White 
were against a particular policy being adopted, that they 
were overruled in the Cabinet, have sulked ever since, and 
have tried to do their best to upset the man who was the 
cause of their being overruled, a condition of things is created 
which must sooner or later break up the Cabinet, or at 
any rate ruin that solidarity which alone can produce efficiency. 
Half-secrecy makes things more difficult than would actual 
debate in public. It would really be better for mutual con- 
fidence to have a verbatim report of Cabinet meetings published 
daily than the sort of gossip which now goes on. Under 
conditions of half-secrecy no one is quite sure who was the 
person to let out this or that Cabinet secret, and every one 
suspected. Further, if Mr. Black has the feeling that if he 
makes certain sacrifices to silence and good faith they will have 
no efiect, because Mr. Green is sure to talk, he is very apt to 
come to the conclusion that he may as well be the first to secure 
the advantages which are to be gained by publicity.—* I had 
better improve my own position by letting the supporters of 
& particular policy know how gallantly I fought for the matter 
in the Cabinet, and how I was overruled by a rival group.” 
Unless there is absolute confidence that no man will betray 
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Cabinet secrets, however great the advantage to himself, | 


there is only too likely to be an ignoble helter-skelter to 
betray them. Just as secrecy is the antiseptic of the Cabinet 
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system, so betrayal of confidence is a septic influence which 
poisons the whole body. When, then, an effort is being made, 
as it is being made now, to re-establish Cabinet secrecy, 
it should have the support of all those who think that, on the 
balance of good and evil, the Cabinet system of government 
ought to be maintained. Remember that up till thirty- 
six years ago—up till 1880—Cabinet solidarity, supported 
by Cabinet loyalty and Cabinet secrecy, was the rule of our 
government, a rule that was practically never broken, or 
only broken by some accidental occurrence. Before that 
period a man would no more have thought of divulging 
Cabinet secrets than of cheating at cards, or refusing to pay 
a debt of honour because it had not been incurred in legal 
form. The only exception to the rule was whep a member 
of the Cabinet retired and wished to explain his position. 
In that case the Sovereiga gave him partial exemption from 
the Privy Councillor’s oath of secrecy—the oath which seals 
the doors of the Cabinet, and ought to seal the lips of all 
its members. 

We cannot here give any historical account of how it became 
the fashion to disregard the Privy Councillor’s oath, and for 
Cabinet Ministers to talk freely to journalists and others about 
what went on in the Cabinet. No doubt the Press played its 
part in the abandonment of the older and better tradition, but 
it was not so ignoble a part as has been represented. Unques- 
tionably it is primarily the business of Cabinet Ministers to 
keep their own secrets. If they choose to reveal them, the Press 
cannot be expected to refuse to listen. But, it may be 
asked, what were the influences which tended to make Cabinet 
Ministers so leaky ? The answer is a fairly simple one. Ambi- 
tious Cabinet Ministers pushing their way fiercely to the front 
were anxious to have influential newspapers on their side. 
In England, however, it is happily impossible to bribe the 
Press, No newspaper worth purchasing can be bought with 
money. But it was found that though newspapers could not 
be got to boom this or that Cabinet Minister by money down, 
their goodwill and support could be obtained by giving them 
secret information. The temptation to secure powerful news 
paper aid in this way was often too much for eager Cabinet 
Ministers. But when once the movement towards Cabinet 
publicity was begun it was difficult to keep it within bounds. 
If A, B, and C believed that D was purchasing political pro- 
motion by letting out Cabinet secrets, they felt that they had 
a right to follow in his footsteps. During the last seven or 
eight years a condition of things has been reached under 
which it is hardly too much to say that there have been no 
Cabinet secrets or opinions unknown to “ able editors.” It 
does not follow, of course, that details of what went onin the 
Cabinet were published; but they were known, freely dis- 
cussed, and inferences drawn from them appeared in the 
newspapers, and so influenced public opinion. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Ministers will now act in the 
spirit of the new Order in Council, and adopt a high, not a low, 
view of the oath of secrecy which they took as Privy Coun- 
cillors. It is on this oath that we must rely for an improvement 
in the matter of secrecy, and not on the penalties imposed 
upon journalists. Cabinet Ministers must be the guardians 
of their own honour. When we say this we must not be taken 
to share in any way Mr. Massingham’s objection to the Order 
in Council under the Defence of the Realm Act raised in a 
letter to Wednesday’s Times. Mr. Massingham seems to think 
that it will be injurious if Cabinet Ministers cannot consult 
freely with their favourite editors and Lobby correspondents. 
We cannot agree. In our opinion, it is very much better 
that newspapers should be as independent as possible of 
Cabinet influences. Newspapers should not be liable to be 
purchased by the betrayal of secrets. They had far better 
judge Cabinet Ministers on their public form than by tittle- 
tattle about what went on in the Cabinet, tittle-tattle which 
must of necessity partake of the nature of ex-parte statements. 
Editors when they are given inside information of what goes 
on in the Cabinet cannot by the nature of things test its 
accuracy, and very often they become the victims of coloured 
information. A Cabinet Minister who has made a faur pas, 
and is anxious to put himself right with public opinion, when 
he tells his story to a journalist will of course put the matter in 
the best light for himself, but not necessarily in the true light. 

We shall see whether a stop can be put to the cataract of 
indiscretions which has recently prevailed. If Cabinet secrecy 
can be restored, then the National Government will have 
gained immensely in force and efficiency. If, however, we ars 
not to slip back into the old rut, Cabinet Ministers must be made 
to feel that if they betray Cabinet secrets they have bereft 
themselves of their personal honour just as much as if they 
had betrayed the confidence of a friend or were guilty of some 
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conspicuous act of domestic treason. If a betrayal of 
secrecy can be traced to a particular Minister, the Prime 
Minister and the offending Minister's colleagues must harden 
their hearts and determine to show no mercy. It ought to 


he a rule with no exception that if a Cabinet Minister betrays | 


Cabinet secrets he must at once cease to be a member of 
the Government and must for the future be placed under an 
absolute ban. Only by making men feel that if they betray 
Cabinet secrets they will be not merely disgraced personally, 
but have their political careers completely ruined, will 
Cabinet secrets be kept inviolable. There is no other way. 





AN INTELLECTUAL ALLIANCE. 
y= week Mr. Walter Runciman and Mr. Bonar Law, 
A 


accompanied by Mr. Hughes, are to go to Paris to 
discuss econcmic problems with representatives of the French 
Government. There will also be representatives of the Italian, 
Russian, and Japanese Governments. 
Conference is to devise measures for the common economic 
advantage of the Allied Powers, and especially for the 
prevention of the 
commercial penetration. With these objects it is safe to say 
that there is universal sympathy in all the Allied countries 
concerned. In this country, at any rate, no_ political 
shibboleths will be allowed to stand in the way of well- 
considered measures for furthering a permanent friendship 
in the commercial sphere between ourselves and our 
Allies. What practical measures may be possible is another 
question. It will certainly be found that none of the countries 
concerned is willing to face the proposition of an absolute 
boycott of German goods. It is impossible to rule out of the 
world a great area of country, rich in natural products and 
inhabited by a highly intelligent and extraordinarily in- 
dustrious people. The utmost we can do is to aim at 
substituting inter-Allied trade wherever possible for trade 
between the Allies and the Central Powers. Further, we 
shall be wise to take measures, even at considerable economic 
loss to ourselves, to prevent the political dangers which arise 
from German commercial methods. 
Doubtless a good deal can be done in these directions, 


and it is to be hoped that the coming Conference will evolve | 


schemes for definite action which can be put into operation 
without delay. At the same time, we ought all of us to recognize 
that if we are to maintain a close and a perpetual friendship 
with France we must not look to trade alone. 
human relationships are based entirely, or even mainly, 
upon material considerations is one of the greatest blunders 
that statesmen can make. Even the Germans, whose gross 
materialism has outraged the moral sense of the world, are 
not fighting at this moment for material ends only. Indeed, 
it may be said that the main stimulus of their present action 
is a sentimental desire to dominate the world by German 
influences. Similar considerations apply perhaps even more 
forcibly to the conduct of individuals. Men will lay down 
their lives for an idea, but seldom for an extra profit. 

It is therefore primarily upon the mental or intellectual 
side that we ought to work if we wish to make perpetual 
our present close friendship with the French nation. Much 
has happily been done already by the Press on both sides 
of the Channel, but a good deal more can yet be done. One 
practical step is to bring about a closer intercourse between 
the educational forces in England and France respectively. 
It may be suggested that it would be an excellent plan for 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to invite a group 
of representative French Professors to visit our two ancient 
Universities during the present summer. In the same way, 
if it could be arranged for a similar deputation of teachers 
in French lycées to visit our English Public Schools, the 
foundations would be laid for more regular friendly inter- 
course in future years. We have reason for believing that the 
French Government would be extremely pleased if visits of 


this character could be arranged during the present summer, | 


but it is hardly necessary to point out that the invitation must 
come from this side. 

Apart from the permanent advantages which would result 
from such visits, as marking the beginning of a regular ex- 
change of ideas between teachers in the two countries, there 


would be an immensely important temporary advantage in | 


the opportunities that the visits would afford to Frenchmen 
to see how the war is affecting England. This consideration 
is specially important in the case of Oxford and Cambridge. 
As most of our readers know, both Universities have been 
bereft of more than three-quarters of their students. They, 
at any rate, are bearing their full share of the cost of this 
European War. In a lesser degree, but still very markedly, 
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our Public Schools are paying a part of the price. The 
importance of allowing Frenchmen to see these aspects of 
English life cannot easily be exaggerated. There is some reason 
to fear that Frenchmen as a body hardly yet understand the 
extent to which the war has affected both England and 
| Scotland. It has affected France so much that some French- 
/men almost imagine that it has affected us not at all 
Unquestionably we have suffered less than the French. By 
the very nature of things it must be so. The sea and the 
British Navy defend us from the invasion which France has 
| suffered, and the trivial damage which German Zeppelins 
| and German naval raiders have done to a few of our towns 
is as nothing compared to the damage done to France by an 
invasion of some of her most valuable industrial and agri- 
cultural districts. At the same time, the French see the 
tremendous efforts their own people are making, not only on 
the field of battle but also in munition works, and some of 
them fail to observe that we also are making gigantic efforts 
on our part. In these circumstances it is quite natural that 
now and again a little feeling of jealousy should arise, and 
| unfortunately this feeling has been intensified by the action 
| of a portion of our own Press. It so happens that the English 
newspapers which are the best known on the Continent haye 
made a persistent practice ever since the war began of depre- 
ciating the efforts of Great Britain. Here we understand the 
attitude and the argument well enough. It is our habit to 
| depreciate ourselves, especially when we want to abuse our 
Government. But the French have not that habit. They 
believe that the obligation of patriotism is inconsistent with 
the practice of fouling one’s own nest, and therefore when they 
see prominent English newspapers hinting that Great Britain 
is not doing her proper share they think that the statement 
must be true. 

The situation is further complicated by the facts of com- 
merce. The shortage of merchant shipping, owing to the 
requirements of the Army, and in a lesser degree to the activities 
of German submarines, has sent up freights to an enormous 
figure, and as France has become an importing country to a 
larger extent than before her people feel the burden very 
keenly. As it further happens that the greater part of the 
merchant tonnage of the world is in British hands, some 
Frenchmen are tempted to believe that Great Britain is 
making a profit out of French needs. A similar difficulty 
arises with the question of the rate of exchange. France, 
whose policy in time of peace it was to restrict imports as far 
| as possible by heavy Customs duties, has since the war began 
| swept away a very large part of her Customs tariff. She was 
compelled to do this because of the impossibility of producing 
for herself under war conditions the commodities essential te 
the life of her people and to the provision of war material. 
Simultaneously the occupation of her manufacturing districts 
by the Germans has deprived her of a large part of her export 
industries, so that on the one hand she is buying more, and 
on the other hand she is selling less. Therefore of necessity 
exchange has turned against her. Instead of being able to 
buy a sovereign for a little over twenty-five francs, a French- 
man now has to pay nearer to twenty-nine. Here again the 
fact that many French purchases must be made in England, 
or through England, creates a feeling among the less reflective 
Frenchmen that their Ally is exploiting their necessities. 





Among minor causes of possible misunderstanding is the 
comparison between the output of munitions in France and 
Great Britain. It is alleged that the French output is double 
our own, and in one form that statement may temporarily 
be true; but it has to be realized that the output of French 
munition factories is dependent upon the supply of British 
steel, and if France is to obtain credit for the number of shells 
she finishes, we ought also to obtain credit for the amount of 
steel with which we supply her. Steel is but shell in the 
making. Nothing would be gained for the common cause if we 
ceased to supply France with steel in order to devote more 
energy to the later stages of the manufacture of shells. The 
French Army would then have to pay us for the completed 
shell instead of for the steel, and the French exchange would 
fall still further. This is not the occasion to consider what 
| steps can be taken to improve the French rate of exchange, of 
| to deal with the shipping problem, but in passing it may be 
| mentioned that while all Frenchmen naturally take note of the 
large sums of money which they have to pay for com- 
modities which must be obtained from England or Scotland, 
some of them forget to notice the enormous sums of money 
which the British Government are paying to French railways, 
French factories, and French merchants for the maintenance 
and transport of a gigantic army primarily employed in the 
! defence of the soil of France. The mere weekly expenditure 
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of the pocket-money of something over a million “ Tommies ” 
must have a very appreciable effect upon French commerce. 


ain point is that all these details, which might give | 
Our main } gat | | ; 
| over the arena where so much passion was roused, and where 


rise to ill-feeling if misunderstood on this side or on the other, 
are all susceptible of explanation, but that the explanation 
cannot reach the ears which ought to hear it unless there is 
an organized machinery for making the facts known. Some- 
thing is already bemg done by the Press Bureaux on both 
sides of the Channel; but more is necessary, and we believe 
that very valuable results could be secured by the suggested 
yisit of French Professors and teachers to English Universities 
and Public Schools. Beyond this, as we have urged above, 
such a visit would help to lay the foundations for that intel- 
jectual alliance between England and France which is the 
only sound basis for permanent friendship. 

Finally, to avoid even the faintest shadow of any mis- 
understanding on a matter so important, let us repeat that 
we do not for a moment suggest that the French Govern- 
ment, or the majority of the French people, make any com- | 
plaint as to our action, or have ever attributed selfishness 
to us or any desire to exploit the misfortunes of France to 
our own advantage. Nothing could be better than the tone 
and spirit of the French authorities, either civil or military. 
Such misapprehensions as exist are solely to be found in the 
less well instructed sections of the French people. And even 
here the tone is quite friendly and courteous, even if a little 
perplexed. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND GERMANY. 

| COMMUN-CATED. ] 
a the scholar, the politician, nor the general 
7 reader can be expected to find much pleasure in a 
book, recently published, that professes to give a presentation, 
not of events during the last forty years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, but of her influence on those events, and then proceeds 
to treat so absorbing a subject with the petty malice of the 
servants’ hall. No object can be gained by naming the book 
or its writer. It possesses no graces of diction, no force or 
fire. Calculated to perplex the young and scandalize the 
middle-aged, it is written in the spirit of the egotist, or the 
cynic, or the wayfarer who cuts his name upon a noble tree 
and defaces with a scribble a marble shrine. Enterprise will 
extract profit out of any sordid trade, but it is difficult to | 
follow the process of thought that leads an English writer 
to defame Elizabeth because of her cruelties or Victoria 
because of her weaknesses. The quality of the contributions 
made by these two great Sovereigns to the growth of England 
should preserve them from the jackal and the scavenger. 
I do not propose to follow the writer of the book in question 
through pages of malicious suggestion and unscrupulous 
statement. 

Twenty years ago I attempted to draw a picture of the 
relations between Queen Victoria and her Prime Ministers. 
Iam not conscious of possessing a larger alloy of sycophancy 
than other people, and my wish then was, as it was later, 
when asked by King Edward to prepare his mother’s | 
Correspondence and Journals for publication, to place the | 
character of Queen Victoria simply and truthfully before those 
who had been her subjects, and to withhold only such facts 
as would give pain to people still living or their children. 

The published Journals of the Queen stop on her marriage 
morn; the published Correspondence on the day of the 
Prince Consort’s death. It is now suggested that her 
character, numbed by the Prince’s influence, underwent a 
complete metamorphosis after 1861, and qualities that won 
the admiration of Peel and the respect of Palmerston de- 
generated into habits selfish, foolish, and ignoble. The test 
of truth applied by the writer of this farrago of nonsense 
is the gutter Press of the time, papers like the Tomahawk 
and the Hornet, or the swordplay of political faction, thrusting | 
whenever and wherever a weak spot could be found in the 
armour of the Government of the day. That in the seventh | 
decade of the nineteenth century noisy groups attacked | 
the Crown is well known. A madman in the street fired 
at the Queen. Members of Parliament accused her of ex- | 
travagance, and writers in the Press lampooned her for 
parsimony. Her rigid etiquette was at one moment the 
mark for criticism; her simple demeanour towards her | 
humble dependants was at the next moment a subject of 
unbridled satire. There was no pleasing anybody. The | 
trouble was that Democracy was engaged in cutting a back | 
tooth. Italy was in the making; the United States were | 
in the throes of a struggle for unity and life; the throne 
of Napoleon III. was tottering; and Bismarck was engaged 
in welding together forces destined to change the face of 
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Europe. Faddists and revolutionists ploughed the waters in 


every direction. It was not surprising that Queen Victoria 
should feel the backwash of so much turmoil. Glancing 


interests so vital to us were at stake, it is remarkable how 
the Queen responded, like Elizabeth three centuries before, 
to the note of the nation’s wishes, and never once failed 
to keep in tune with the sentiments of the vast majority of 
her people. The historian, taking stock of our national 
progress through the nineteenth century, would pass lightly 
over trivialities of temper and feminine weakness, and fix 
upon the completed task that, after sixty years of unwearied 
devotion to public duty, chastened by many private sorrows, 
found world-wide recognition in the Jubilee festivities of 
1897. Courtiers may flatter the worst of Sovereigns, but 


when, from all parts of an Empire reaching to the farthest 


ends of the earth, her subjects flocked to proclaim their 
supreme devotion to her person, the Queen was from that 
moment immune from tongues that hanker after evil speaking. 

There is, however, one species of slander that is worth 
noticing at such a period as this. It is asserted that the 
Queen's German sympathies, her family connexion with 
Germany, and her ambitious racial aspirations led her to 
use her influence for the aggrandizement of Prussia and 
to the detriment of her own country. Few are qualified to 
dogmatize on the forces that precipitated the quarrel between 
Germany and Denmark, and the hour is unfavourable for 
raking over the ashes of that ancient controversy. There 
is one salient and undeniable fact, to which the common- 
sense of every man quickly and surely responds, that frees 
Queen Victoria from suspicion of German sympathies 


| transcending the natural limits of personal affection for 


children who had married Germans and maternal regard 
for their welfare. It was the hatred of Prince Bismarck for 
the Queen—hatred expressed in coarse and brutal phrases, 
recorded in his table talk, and dinned into the ears of every 
one who cared to listen. Bismarck’s anathema absolved 
Queen Victoria. She was to him the caput lupinum, and he 
struck at her whenever he got a chance. It would be doing 
him less than justice to suppose that his attacks were directed 


| against the foibles of the woman rather than the achievements 
| of the Sovereign. I am content to rest the vindication of the 


Queen’s ultra-German tendencies upon Bismarck’s fear and 


| dislike of her influence. Biographies are printed and perish. 


King Edward very wisely decided that the Queen should tell 
her own story, and that her people should know from her 
Correspondence and Journals the type of woman they had 
loved and respected. Her sovereign qualities, whatever 
record leaps to light, never will be shamed. Ksuer. 


THE UNIVERSAL ADVOCATE. 
N Shakespeare’s day it is natural and permissible to ask: 
( ) What is Shakespeare’s greatest quality ? To such a question 
our reply would be: Advocacy—advocacy raised to the highest 
possible power, advocacy so sublimated that it rises to a height 
of almost Divine comprehension. Shakespeare sees all, under- 
stands all, and almost, though happily not quite, pardons all. To 
carry his advocacy to that point would be to court self-deception, 
and self-deception is a foundation upon which nothing great can 
ever be built. That Shakespeare never deliberately sat down to 
apologize for, or put the case for, this or that type of menkind, or 
to elucidate this or that clement in human nature, we fully admit, 
He was, of course, in the first intention always a story-teller, and a 
story-teller under dramatic conditions. He set out to tell ot the 
world and all its glory and of the men and women who move on 
its face, and to tell of them in terms of action. He was a dramatiss, 
a playwright, before he was anything else. But the moment he 
began to create his characters the sense of justice that burned ia 
him with so inextinguishable a flame, his warm love oi mankind, 
and his deep knowledge of the human heart made him the supreme 
advocate. There is no reason to believe that Shakespeare was 
above the prejudices of his age, or that he had any liking for Jewa, 
yet when he came to draw a picture of the Jew we see him com- 
pelled, as it were by some inner force, to put the case for the Jew 
usurer 2s well as it could possibly be put, and, whet is more, te 
show the Jew where he is alweys at his best—in his domestic rela- 
tions. Nothing really moves Shylock, not even the loss of his 
ducats, like the treason of his daughter to the charities of the 
Jewish hearth—the domestic Holy of Holies. In words that are 
perhaps the most pathetic in all literature Shakespeare reminds us 
how Jewish ideals make the Jews the best of fathers and the best 
of husbands :— 
* Shylock. Thou torturest me, Tubal; it was my turquoise; 1 had i& 
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of Leah when I was a bachelor: I would not have given it for a 
wilderness of monkeys.” 

The whole Hebrew way of life seems to be called into the circle 
by the magician’s words. 

Shylock may be the capital instance, but hundreds of other 
examples might be given where Shakespeare shows that the man 
arraigned at the bar of history or of morals is not the simple sinner 
that he first appears, but that there is something to be said on the 
other side. No matter how great the crime, how apparently plain 
the evidence or hopeless the defence, the universal advocate when 
he brings us in touch with the accused forces us to give him his 
rights even while we condemn him. There is something to be said 
even for Macbeth, though we admit it is said so allusively that, 
swept away as we are by the tide of horror, we are apt to ignore it. 
Macbeth, Shakespeare hints, is like a man blasted by the all-dreaded 
thunderstroke. If the ‘“‘ weird sisters’? had not crossed his path, 
he might have remained an honest soldier. It is true that ambition 
had somewhat tainted his mind, but the microbe might easily have 
remained dormant in him as it remains dormant in thousands 
of ordinary men till Death“ blowsout their lights.” It was just the 
evil chance that he crossed the blasted heath fresh from the exalta- 
tion of battle which was his undoing. We get in effect the only 
plea for mitigation of sentence that could in the circumstances be 
said for him, and said in the most skilful way. He owed his fall, 
it is suggested, not altogether to innate wickedness, but partly to 
ill-fortune. 

In the case of Lady Macbeth the supreme advocate makes no 
attempt at defence. All he can do with her is to make her, at 
any rate, the most splendid criminal in the world. The only thing 
that can he said about her is that she is possessed by a kind of 
super-insanity. Her appeal to the “ sightless substances *—‘“* you 
spirits that tend on mortal thoughts ’’—to unsex her suggests a 
depravity and aberration of mind which pass all bounds human 
and divine, and makes her fascinate even while she most repels. 
Though her counsel knows that it would be useless to pretend that 
she had any weaknesses of the kind which she saw in Macbeth 
when she told him that he ‘‘ would not play false and yet wouldst 
wrongly win,” he can at any rate, and does, save her from our 
contempt as the mere sordid murderess. If ever criminal was 
heroic, it is she. Very differently does Shakespeare treat the pure 
eriminal like Iago. Here, indeed, counsel throws up his brief. 
There is nothing to be said for him except to suggest that he was 
like one of the brutal forces of Nature :— 

‘More fell than hunger, anguish, or the sea.” 

Shakespeare in his treatment of abstract subjects shows his 
universality, his sympathy of comprehension, his power of facing 
the facts of the world as they are and not as he or we would like 
them to be. Take, for example, his incidental treatment of the 
problems of peace and war. In the case of a lesser man, but one 
who had all Shakespeare’s milk of human kindness and intense 
humanity, we may feel sure that we should have found the subject 
treated in conventional terms. The poet would have written of 
it as if Peace were on a par with such ideas as those of Mercy and 
Justice. When Shakespeare comes to discuss what we now call 
Pacificism, he shows us by implication that peace is a relative term, 
and that we must not treat it as an absolute good. When Hamlet 
and the Captain talk of the action which is to be taken by the 
expeditionary force sent by the King of Norway against the Polack, 
Hamlet takes the obvious point that men are not going to be so 
foolish as to fight for a tiny piece of ground which is of no real value 
to any one :— 

“ Hamlet, Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
Captain, Yes, it is already garrisoned.” 
Then Hamlet catches fire and sees the true position. The wonder 
is not that men will fight over so insignificant a matter, but that 
the soldiers at the call of duty “ go to their graves like beds.” 

Another example of the way in which Shakespeare will suddenly 
and as by a flash of lightning put the arguments for a particular 
view is contained in that strange scene in Cymbeline, “ in a British 
prison,” in which Posthumus argues on death and the after life 
with the “ First Gaoler.” The First Gaoler tells Posthumus that 
he is to die, and is astounded at the prisoner’s equanimity. On 
this Shakespeare slips in, as it were, the intellectual apology of the 
agnostic, not of course because he was himself an agnostic, but 
because it was his business to put forward the best case discoverable, 
not only for every man, but for every cause, good or bad :— 

“ First Gaoler. Look you, sir, you know not which way you shall go. 

Posthumus. Yes, indeed do 1, fellow. 


First Gaoler. Your death has eyes in his head, then; I have not 
ecen him so pictured ; you must either be directed by some that take 
upon them to know, or do take upon yourself that which I am sure you 
do not know, or jump the after inquiry on your own peril; and how 
you shall speed in your journey’s end, I think you'll never return to 
tell one.” 





It is characteristic that Shakespeare, having set out the case for 
the agnostic with such amazing zest and insight, does not leave it 
at that, but through the mouth of the drunken Posthumus gives 
us the true corrective :— 

oy tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes to direct them the way 
I am going, but such as wink and will not use them.” 

Though we do not want to say anything which will derogate from 
our plea that Shakespeare is the universal advocate, this turn of 
the dialogue makes us recognize how utterly false it is to suggest that 
Shakespeare had no views of his own, no convictions, but was 
merely an Aeolian harp upon which the winds of time and life could 
play any tune desired. Depend upon it, Shakespeare, though he 
did not set himself up to be a judge, never confused the right with 
the wrong, never was an indifferentist, never thought that one man 
or one view was as good or as bad as another. What he wanted to 
do was to make us recognize things in their true proportions, to 
understand everything, and as far as he could to make the world see 
life steadily and see it whole. He did not want to murder or encourage 
murderers because he saw the murderer’s case, to be a tyrant 
because he saw the case for authority, or to trample upon liberty 
because he was able to see the consequences of licence, 

If we read Shakespeare as a whole and not in patches, it js 
absolutely impossible to come to any other conclusion than that he 
was always in the end on the side of truth, religion, and justice—was 
in the battle of life, to use his own phrase, “ God’s soldier.” Bacon, 
in that strangest and most pedantic of all his essays, the essay on“ The 
Regimen of Health,” tells us that in the region of the body we 
ought to “‘ vary and exchange contraries,” “fasting and full eating,” 
“watching and sleep,” “ sitting and exercise,” but always “ with 
an inclination to the more benign extreme.” That seems to us 
the last word when we try to estimate Shakespeare’s own 
opinions. He shows us life in every possible form, but when 
it comes to judgment he invariably leans to the benign extreme. 
He is always in the last resort on the side of what he might have 
called, nay, did call, ‘“‘ High Heaven.” 





SUITABLE FAULTS. 
“YHARMING people are lucky people. They are 
virtuous than others, but they always seem to have suitable 

We are using the word “charming,” of course, in the 
A charming man or woman does not nowadays 
mean necessarily what Americans call a “spellbinder.” Spell 
binding is a gift of the gods, and they are very chary with it. But 
a vast number of people are charming in the slighter sense of the 
word—which usually only means what Miss Austen meant by 
“agreeable.” A man’s agreeableness depends almost more upon 
his faults (we are speaking of small faults) than his virtues—not 
that defects of character are in themselves attractive, only they are 
in greater or less quantity inevitable, and a man’s faults, like his 
coat, may sit ill or well upon him. For instance, the same faults 
do not become high and low, old and young, rich and poor, and 
many faults which do not make a man’s character repellent would 
alienate every friend from a woman. 

Almost everythin: may be forgiven to young people if only they 
are young enough. As we get older the sphere in which"we may be 
faulty with impunity narrows, but even so there remain a few 
faults which suit the old only. For example, a young man should 
never be sententious. A tendency to intellectual posing, with all the 
artificiality which it entails, does not become a boy. An old man, 
on the contrary, may be something of a prig and remain an 
agreeable man. We are sorry when Polonius is killed; we should 
like Shakespeare to have gone on making him talk to us. Had he 
been young we should have felt ready to kill him with our own 
hands, and so rid the stage of him before his faults matured. On 
the other hand, the contentious spirit which is natural and not un- 
forgivable in a youth is detestable in old age. An old man who secks 
occasion to browbeat and contradict is a bore from whom the most 
charitable have a right to flee. An old man who philanders, however 
harmlessly, is an old fool; but boys make light-hearted love 
without offence. In the same way, a hot temper may be forgiven to 
a girl, or even, if she be merry withal, a sharp tongue. We may call 
pretty Jessica a little shrew and not love her the less, but if we 
detect anything like shrewishness in her mother or her aunt we 
shall avoid her for a spiteful cat. Inconsequence, again, has 
amused many a young man, and seemed to him ingenuous and 
He does not know what a torment it can be to live under 


f 


not more 
faults. 
colloquial sense. 


“ 


pretty. 
the same roof with an inconsequent woman when the glamour 0 
youth is gone, 

There is a form of laziness that may mean ruin to a young man 
which is by no means unbecoming in an old one. We do not, of 
course, mean mere physical inertia, which must come upon most of 
us when our hair turns white. We mean a peculiar form of stagnaxt 
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, : ‘ | 
content, the sort of peace of mind with which no one has any 
UL , 


Lusiness before his natural force abates. Itis never a virtue, this kind 
of refined self-satisfaction, but it is a fault which sits well upon age 
It often accompanies exceptional powers of humorous reflection, and 
js allied to the temperament which makes both saints and loafers. 
Indeed, in uniting these two apparently far apart dispositions it 
calls forth sympathy from widely opposite natures. An old man 
with many young friends is sure to have something of the defect we 
are trying to indicate. 

A great many faults are only suitable to poor people, while others 
become only the rich. For instance, a poor man may boast to his 
heart’s content and may remain an agreeable and charming man. 
“ Dear So-and-so is inordinately proud of that funny little house,” 
we say, or “of that patch of garden,” or “that queer little col- 
lection” of books or coins or china. “ He thinks more of those 
sticks of furniture and ugly prints he has inherited than most men 
do of a fortune,” we say—and we should regard the man as a cur- 
mudgeon who would prove to him that his engravings were worthless 
and that he had not got a Morland. “ Let him boast ! 
He is a man that would do a good turn to any one,” we 
His little fault sits very well on him. But let 
” person of his acquaintance 


hear him. 
say with affection. 
a rich man boast, and ev ery “ charming 
will be ashamed of liking him. “ Isn’t it a bore to hear him running 
on about his beastly chairs and prints and that great ugly hall he's 
built? I do not go there much, but one must be civil. I do wish 
he'd drop the subject of his speculations, confound him! I don’t 
care what he wins and loses,” &c., &c. The fault does not suit 
him. Arich man, however, may be a little interfering, or even a 
Jittle inquisitive, without spoiling the contour of his character. 
Power, among other good things, is an excuse. A rich man’s ten- 
dency to be officious is supposed to spring from benevolence. A 
poor man should be content to have his part with the angels where 
they fear to tread. A reserve will become him which in a rich man 
would pass for pride. 

Can faults be altered to suit the character and circumstances of a 
given individual? We believe that they can, and are sure that a 
great deal of spiritual tailoring goes on in the minds of those who 
are determined that their faults shall become them. If we look 
round among our friends, can we not find two men or two women 
with the same faults, one of whom may be rendered quite unlovable 
by defects which do not seriously detract from the moral beauty of 
the other? Take two men, both of whom we are obliged to admit 
are snobs. A strong predilection 
for the society of his social superiors becomes him. He is something 
of a courtier, and that smooths his relations with all and sundry, 
He is accustomed to give place to masterful men in conversation, and 


Snobbishness suits one of them. 


that makes him pleasant. 
behaviour, always ready to expend social energy, always on guard, 
s0 to speak, and never pushing towards the first place. 


to his company has become habitual with him. We regard him as a 


Deference | 


man of fine manners and gentle temper, and if we laugh at a little | 


undue suppleness in the presence of the great, we wish that the faults 
of men of more sensitive dignity became them half so well. Perhaps 
we know another man with the same failing, and literally detest him 
for a bumptious toady. He is a man who cannot carry his faults 
any more than men of weak head can carry their liquor, and it is 
unfortunate for him that the bad fairies should have endowed him 
at his christening with a defect which must make him ridiculous. Is 
he at all responsible for his own fate ? Setting aside moral questions, 
could he, while still under the dominion of his defect, have forced 
it to become him? It is very 4ifficult to say. But we think that 
the people whose faults obviously suit them are generally peopl> of 
strong will. Or, to take another case in point, perhaps we know two 
unjust women, both incapable of holding a balance even, both 
suffering from that form of moral astigmatism which is a congenital 
defect and for which it is idle to suggest a cure. In one case the 
fault may be becoming, in the other repulsive. The first knows her 


weakness and cultivates the corrective of mercy, sometimes to the | 


point of sentimentality. The other has never troubled to find out 
her incapacity or to take its existence on trust from others. Her 
fault renders her repellent. The one woman is known as a good 
friend, the other as a bad enemy. 

Cynics are accustomed to say that more women are unjust than 
men. This may be true, but they “ carry ” theirdefect better. It does 
not ruin their characters, or sometimes it doesnot. Foran unjust man 
there is no hope—* Let him be unjust still” ! His fault can never 
be altered to suit him, because he can never be made aware of it. 





ON THE ELUSIVENESS AND ATTRACTION OF WORDS. 


OST men, especially in youth, are occasionally distressed 


i because of their ignorance of certain words that in the | 


mouths of historians, controversialists, and superior people generally 


He is accustomed to be always on his good 


We like to 





are used with gusto and certainty implying intimate acquaintance. 
It is possible too, if others resemble this witness, that many men 
who have a familiar acquaintance with their own language remain 
ignorant of the meaning of some apparently simple words, words 
that the expository portions of their brain have a grudge against and 
will not assimilate. Only those who have a highly developed gift 
of conscientiousness continually look up the dictionary for what 
they do not altogether comprehend, because the general sense of 
printed matter is often sufficiently clear without the meticulous 
pursuit of meanings. Most of us in this connexion resemble the 
Scot who liked to read the newspaper to his wife, and who, when 
in leading articles he came to a word that he could neither pronounce 
nor interpret, enunciated “* Glesca ’—that is, Glasgow—and passed 
on. It is curious indeed that in the course of twenty years we 
can stumble many times across the same obscure word and can 
forbear to look up its meaning. 
in a while we can search for the meaning of a troublesome word 
and, after obtaining full satisfaction from the dictionary, can 
forthwith forget with all our heart what it signifies. The chief 
reason for this forgetfulness is probably some idiosyncrasy of our 
own, but it is often due to a distinction between two words usually 
allied, and expressing opposite or different tendencies. 


It is still more cnrious that once 


Architectural expressions, religious differences, medical and scien- 
tific terms, and indeed technicalities in general, are the commoncst 
stumbling-blocks of the common man Few indeed have a 
travelling acquaintance with all technicalities, even though the 
knowledge of Greek may give superficial confidence to an expositor 
of a term he has heard for the first time. Of course, the more 
knowledge of other languages ancient and modern that a man haa, 
the wider is his acquaintance with his own, and the more aids he 
has to his memory; but when they reach forty the bulk even of 
those who have taken a degree have forgotten most of their Greck 
and a good deal of their Latin. 
ignorance of technicalities. What is surprising is our own ignor- 
ance or forgetfulness of words and terms in common use. A frank 
statement of some of these very minor troubles may strike some 


There is, however, no point in 


response in the hearts of those whose minds operate whimsically 
as well as logically. 

Allusions to characters in books that in their day were pathetically 
supposed to be enduring masterpieces give us the fleeting impression 
that we alone of mankind are uncultivated. Macaulay scatters such 
allusions with a lavish hand; his books are full of references to 
bookish things. He speaks of “ the undoubting faith of a political 
Diafoirus.’"” Who Diafoirus was I have no notion, but as Diafoirus 
looks like a manufactured name I presume it came from a book. 
Macaulay was especially fond of mentioning Oromasdes and Ahri- 
Which was the principle of good and which the original of 
He loses no opportunity of calling 


manes. 
evil I could never remember 
Irishmen Milesians, and particularly annoys me by referring t» 
Holland or Belgium or both as Batavia. In both cases I am ignorant 
of the origin of the appellation and hope to remain so. 

But why should I be ignorant of what a gridiron is? I gather 
that a gridiron is an instrument in use in the kitchen, but my 
knowledge ends there. As a boy I used daily to pass a dingy 
small shop with a sign, “‘ X. Y., Ship’s Chandler.” The boy used 
to wonder what a chandler could be, but by reason possibly of some 
pleasure which he took in the word, but which might have been 
dissipated by explanations, he never cross-examined the dictionary 
on, the subject. Even now when he understands clearly that a 
chandler is a dealer in ships’ stores he does not know how a dealer 
came by the name chandler. 

The word seiah that occurs so often in the Old Testament is a 
They cannot understand why the reader 
I have read 


great puzzle to children. 
skips it: nor since he skips it what it can signify. 
of Arminius and Arminianism many a time, and possibly in my 
earnest youth I have looked in the dictionary for them, but I have 
forgotten what they signify and am vot to be tempted into interest on 
This is a dangerous frame of mind, but I am in the 
He is too old; 
his way of life, his interests, the ideals for which he contends, in 


the subject. 
position of a dog who refuses to learn new tricks. 


short his tricks, have all been learned and have become habitual; 
he leaves it to the frisklings about him to get into a passion either 
for or against Arminianism if they choose. 

Dog-lovers may consider it strange that a man in spite of many 
tellings could never distinguish between a Dandie Dinmont, a 
Skye terrier, a Scotch terrier, a West Highland terrier, and a cairn. 
As a boy he laboriously studied the differences that marked a brig, 
a bark, a brigantine, and a barkentine. The secrets of these differ- 
ences were not well assimilated, and accordingly the diminishing 
fleet of square-rigged ships go patiently across the ocean undis- 
tinguished by him from each other. Till the European war burst 
he had the haziest notion of the difference between a battalion 
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and a regiment, between a brigade and a division. ‘There is no | fabulous king of Spain whose sons seized Ireland.” Curious that 
chance of confusing these now or hereafter. for such a reason any one should call an Irishman a Milesian, except 

The distal side of a house is a continual puzzle. On many occa- | perhaps once for the sake of the joke. I am already hazy abou 
siens I have looked up the dictionary for it, but have as often | Ahriman and the other. Like Touchstone’s sweetheart, the faculty 
forgotten whether it is front or side or back. In the interesting | of forgetfulness is “a poor thing but mine own.” Why cannot 
























eperation of dovetailing the tenons and mortices come together, | we forget the things we want to forget ? As. 
but memory invariably fails when the question arises whether the = —————— 
former or the latter are the cavities or the projections. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Twenty-five years ago a woman and a boy told me on the same 
y tl ¥ regatta been “ on forgettable 
day that a regatta had been “ postponeded,” an unforgettable AMERICA’S ADDRESS TO THE ALLIES 





mcinory. Malapropisms indeed are enduring. The most exquisite 


I ever heard was related of a mason in my native place who had a 


: . 4 . Srr,—Though many of the most prominen ica av i 
weakness for big words, and who on one occasion said: “ And I —— y I t Americans have, since 
i the beginning of the war, expressed very fully, and often very forcibly 
3 y, 


answered him in the infirmative and said ‘ No. : ‘ : 
I ; tion that ot} k f tl ‘ 1th the sentiment of this country favourable to the Allies, there has been 
e * ! : “4 * 7 ve ° . +e rt 
le ae 5 ee on ns ~ee - “i vo _ = ~n as yet no attempt to give more comprehensive and definite voice to the 
ast of men, a momentary forgetfulness of the desired = itable strong and preponderant sympathy of our people with your cause, 
word. Stranger, and every bit as common, is the absent-mindedness | which we believe to be the cause of righteousness and of civilization, 
ef the mothers of large families who often address one of their | The “ Address to the People of the Allied Nations,” which is enclosed, 
children by the names of all the other children of that sex before | is an attempt to make clear the character and extent of that sympathy, 
succceding in bringing out the correct name. With pins in her | The accompanying explanatory statement gives some account of the 
mouth, threads round her shoulders, a piece of cloth closely tucked | inception of this movement, which dates back to the early weeks of 
wnder one arm, and with both hands firmly engaged in holding | 1915, and of the causes which led to its delay—a delay not in any way 
together what is to be ahem, the much-occupied mother ejaculates: due to uncertainty as to the feeling. Indeed, at the very opening of 
“Please get me the blue silk reel, Jean dear, Mary, Jessie, I mean the war the sympathy and indignation were so strong and so evident 
Annie.” that further expression seemed unnecessary. We think that some 
; si ee ote . extracts from the many letters from all parts of the United States whic 
Against these lapses from living curiosity, this inexplicable forget- z : os wed.« weapon 
: 1 : | came to those in charge of the movement may perhaps be of interest 
fulncss of some words, even of those that have been repeatedly : ; 
iek etek belch tines manele ‘siti that the booki i to your readers as spontaneous expressions of the general sentiment. 
: bs L ac Ss S$ é S ) cis y : : ° 
‘ . oe gs ve Sega — ae ~~ rie me Very many were not content merely with signing, but wrote more 
man —_ ures suppose that abs wd = finds certain obscure fully to express their feeling, so that we have now in hand a large collec- 
er ancient or pleasant words an irresistible delight, that the sound | ¢jon of letters, from which the following are brief extracts. Many of 
ef them first heard and the meaning cf them first explained have | the letters, indeed most, begin with such phrases as the following :— 
stuck to him like limpets. Even delicate differences between | 
certain words may have been from the beginning as clear in his 
mind as the double star seen through a telescope or as the essential a : have ——_ : he — -_ and pene ny weed ; 

° ° . me ° ° ; rives me no little pleasure, and a distinct sense of a duty per ( 
difference in the faces of twins, a variation that is so plain to one | on a og oe . . y performed, 
beholder and so incomprehensible to another. One treasures such } And this from Indiana: ‘“ I feel pleased and honoured to be given 
beautiful and uncommon words as ashlar, a favourite of Mr. Thomas | the opportunity to sign this Address, which I do with all my heart. I 

. 2 a ° j » ols serve in whateve r way | cs » cause {c 
Hardy’s, spandril, aumbry, emplecton, larmier, and other architec- a to serve in whatever other way I can the cause for which 
er: te se ae » wap : 2 j - 27 ¢ Gpoans. 
tural terms ; in fact, the sweetest-sounding words in the language From Indiana also comes this word: “TI need scarcely say how 
are architectural, Other uncommon and pleasant words familiar | profoundly I agree with the aim of the Address. I may add that, in 
from boyhood are tessellate, pastern, the humorous and Shake- , ™Y judgment, the pro-Ally feeling in this part of the country is growing 
© > » ow , g »”? 
epearean “impeticos thy gratillity,” bartizan. stronger day by day. 

Scott's Jlinstrelsy and Percy’s Reliques, to say nothing of minor 
compilations such as Allan Cunningham’s, are full of beautifuy | “A splendid work. T have long felt it should be done. a 
things, of obsolete, captivating words, of divi Ili , ‘Tam very greatly obliged for your kindness in giving me the privilege 

ae Coe, een Se, Oe Gee & iterations, and | of joining with you in signing the Address. I am in hearty sympathy 
of clanging rhythms and rhymes. Jn ‘* The Raid of the Reidswire,” | with it, and feel that we ought to have spoken long ago.” 

“T thank you for giving me a chance to express myself publicly.” 
. a aera a steal " And this from Virginia: “I am sure that many of the subscribers 
en the subject, though it is Se and is . thi - - . ak , : 

' . ; 2 ject, though it is in Scott and is infe igh to m thing of like myself, fecl that the issues involved are the most. tremendous 
the kind in the language, are many such beautiful things as this :— | which the cause of civilization has ever had to consider. Personally, 

I have long since made up my mind that we ought no longer to remain 
| neutral.” 
. ‘ pee he And this one also from Virginia: “ I sign the address with the greatest 
No man could enunciate these two lines and forget them. Flain pleasure. I feel to the merrow of my bones that England is fighting 
means arrows. Villon, too, is full of such exquisites. | our fight as well as hers in this titanic struggle.” 

Statements similar to the following are made repeatedly in these 

. : : letters: ‘“ Glad to sign it. I could get many other signatures.” 
fer the absolute loss of many of their most beautiful words. It is a says: “ “y vas never a anything with greater enthu- 
eurjous that a living language should share the characteristic of | siasm.” 
an organic body that it must shed some part of itself as it acquires A prominent — oe om 0 2 our Northern New England a 
; oll . writes thus: “1 thank you for the opportunity to register mysell in 
new parts. Curious, too i s Ss st words : racious : , ' ooh s. C4. 
oe ; tilais that most of these lost words are gremeus favour of such an Address. Wherever I have been in this State, the 
and soft-sounding things, such as one would expect mankind to | sentiment in support of the Allies is overwhelming. I think that we 
treasure. A glance through the glossaries attached to volumes of | ought to have joined them months ago in the defence of the principle 
the old poets is sufficient to impress on the most casual reader the of human liberty, and in the addresses I have made I have so stated. 
esses we have sustained in this respect. Perhaps one of the most significant letters, the publication of which 
' 4 4 . . » . j is » ri rt 2 > Lear + Lo ro y ur 
‘fhe exceeding dissonance and inaptness of the Arabic names of he permits, is the following rye former Senator George F. Edmunds 
° f , -esident ‘alifornia :-— 
stars have doubtless struck all who have studied the heavens or of Vermant, ane 0 seleat f Colin 
. - bd save “a> 5 3} »rely 4 . iving J e 
have even examined a map. Dearer than most of the familiar I have to thank you most sincerely for your letter giving me the 
acieneatiileeall witaninin eitty tun Uetealle f ‘. 3 most welcome opportunity to be one of the signers of the Address to 
& saci, 2 ca ae sagha the Greek names of heavenly bodies. One | the —— of the Entente allied countries, stating affirmatively and 
retacmbers since childhood that the name of the smallest of the | positively the ground on which we stand in the awful war actively 
pleiades is Merope, who alone of the seven married a mortal. One commenced by Germany against a small and comparatively weak 
: sient. “aaa neighbour that stood in her way to seize the capital of France and become 
boy, however, was early struck by the crude and unreasonable | the dictator of European affairs. So far she has failed, however, in 
names of the stars in the Plough and has never been able to forget | the attempt which she stil! presses. She has violated nearly every 
Dubhe, Merak, Phecda, and the rest. established axiom of international law founded upon the fundamental 
é ' A alt ee niertitoats ; san F nanity. 
I think I have seen a word, perhave in dialect. fo -neenade | Principles of peace ful civilization, of justice, of truth, and of humanit) 
7 ‘ >} ps in di rater for the kneepads | }) the brave and steadfast defence which England, France, and smitten 
that masons and gardeners use, but I have inquired and searched Belgium herself, and their allies are making, I cannot doubt they will 
fer it in vain. succeed to the great satisfaction of, I feel sure, nine-tenths of the citizens 
ty } . . ° y » Unite : ne = » Gre . i. . > 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that our minds like our- | &f the United States, though from the first the public attitude so 
sitaidaiiea sles. liiiesienemeiinon hi : | Government has, as I think, lacked frank and persistent condemnation 
elves are imperfect, with weaknesses in some directions, and strength | of the many shocking inhumanities deliberately committed by the 
and tenacity in others. It was not to be expected that, after armed forces of the aggressor, and defended by the Governments of 
coldly setting down some words as to the meaning of which I had the aggressive countries. So I commit myself unreservedly to the 
doubts, £ should this time refrain fro ian: thie Mahe aleall sentiments expressed in the Address. I think the sooner it 18 made 

bs a searc wr r ° . . > ° 4 . 
i> : ‘ain from searching for their signifi- | public and sent widely the better. You are at liberty to use my remarks 
eance. Accordingly I have again examined the dictionary. I am | whenever you please.” 

: > > . ; , anette Jeidir , ° ° . 
ashamed of my former ignorance of Master Gridiron who has endured Of course, in asking for signatures there were found very many 
so many a roasting on my behalf. I find that Milesius was “a | who were anwilling to sign. It is significant, however, that among 





{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 



















































































“T sign with my whole heart.” 
“T sign the Address with joy.” 


Tho following also are characteristic of many of the letters :— 


aw Scottish ballad that one never sees quoted in articles and books 


“The swallow taill frae tackles flew, 
Five hundredth flain intil a flight.” 


ew can read Spenser, Chaucer, or Shakespeare without regret 
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gl! those to whom the invitation was sent, who were selected solely on 
the ground of their prominent position in their several communities 
gnd not because those responsible for the Address had, any know- 
ledge of their views, only three expressed themselves as pronouncedly 
ro-German. There were possibly a dozen others who would probably 
describe their own sentiments as neutral. All of the remaining letters, 
it is very striking to note, express firmly their sympathy with the Allies, 
but give various reasons for not signing the Address. Sometimes it is a 
single clause which is objected to. One objected to the Address 

_g . * 
because it was not strong enough, and so refused to sign. Some of 
those who did sign expressed a wish that it had been stronger. Others 
there were, but these were very few, who objected to some of its phrases 
as exaggerated. 
its terms. The following quotations will indicate the differing points 
of view — 

A former Governor of one of our States says: “ Although I cordially 
endorse the views, I have not signed, because I doubt the advisability 
of the Address. If the Allies are fighting the battle of civilization 
and humanity, then we ought to be doing something else besides 
signing a statement of our sympathy.” 

‘A prominent lawyer says: “I am heartily in accord with the sonti- 
ments expressed, but I fear it might be looked upon as an academic, if 
not a somewhat illusory, proclamation.” 


Most, however, expressed cordial satisfaction with 


Characteristic of the attitude of those who do not sign because of 
their official position are the following :— 

“T am in full and hearty accord with the sentiments. If I could sign 
in my individual capacity, I shauld not hesitate. I believe every word, 
and am glad the Address is to be sent.” 

A clergyman in a Western State writes: “I agree with all these 
sentiments, but I cannot sign because many of my church are Germans 
and do not see the truth yet.” 

Still another, a public official: ‘My sympathies are intensely with 
the Allies. They seem to me to be fighting our battles almost as much 
as their own. Notwithstanding this, as head of a public institution, 
I do not fee! at liberty to sign.” 

Some questioned the usefulness of such a manifesto :— 

“My views are in full accord with the Address; nevertheless, I 
cannot convince myself of the wisdom of making them public,”’ writes one. 

Still another says: ‘* While I sympathize with its purpose, I question 
whether in the present condition of our international relations it is wise 
or proper for a group of men to do what the Government has refrained 
from doing. No one is more bitterly hostile to Germany than I am.” 

Quite a number did not sign for fear of embarrassing the President. 
One such writes :— 

“Tam heartily in sympathy with the Allies, but in view of the very 
sirong appeal of the President urging our citizens to be strictly neutral, 
I believe it will be unwise to issue the Address.” 

But already too much, perhaps, has been quoted—enough, we hope, 
to convince your readers of the overwhelming and strong sympathy of 
our people. One incident which came to our knowledge seems worth 
recounting. Former President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
was seriously ill at the time the Address reached him, but asked to have 
the Address itself and the invitation to sign which accompanied it read 
tohim. One of those present wrote to us that he said: “I sign with 
It adds a pathetic interest to this that President 
We are, Sir, &c., 


my whole soul.” 
Angell has since passed away. 





Morton Prince. 
Boston, Masz., April 7th. H. Lancrorp WARREN, 
THE “VIA SACRA.” 


{To THe Epitor or THE “ SrecTatTor.”] 

st your article on the Memorial Road 
The 
idea is a captivating one, but, I fear, quite impracticable for the following 
reasons : 


Sir,—I read with much inter 
which might be made between the trenches in No-Man’s-Land. 


(1) All that country is already well supplied with roads, and where 
hhilitary needs required, our armies, and the Germans’ too I dare say, 
made new ones. 
hew main road. 


So far as I could see, the country does not require a 


(2) When the war ends the incalculable burden of repairing and 
rebuilding towns, villages, farmsteads, &c., will lie on France and 
Belgium Germany's share is problematic—and it is very unlikely that 
money, a vast sum of money, will be spared for a memorial which has 
init more of sentiment than utility. So far as this country is concerned 
the load laid on her will be enough without a share in so great an 
taterpriso, 

(3) One cannot live in France or Flanders without discovering how 
valuable land is there. I am interested in agriculture, and the system 
of intensive cultivation wakened my greatest admiration. I never 
saw better results achieved nor fuller use made of the last available 
foot of soil, For a great part of tho entire length the line of 
trenches runs through rich agricultural land, and again and again 
I heard young Scotsmen lamenting the waste of land with which 
we have little here to compare. You speak of planting with shrubs 
and trees all the space between the lines not needed for the road. 
Have you tried to reckon how many thousand acres of arable land would 
thus be lost to food production ? It is difficult to believe that the 
Governments of these countries would dream of sacrificing so much 
land, which they can ill spare, for a road that is not required. I imagine 
that when the war is over the whole energy of the people will be directed 
bo obliterating its traces, filling in trenches and shell-holes and mine | 
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| craters, replanting the woods which have been destroyed, and as far 
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as possible, and as quickly as may be, restoring the face of the country 
to bring it again under the plough. Some parts of the line may be left 
as a memorial, but I think practical peoples like the French and Belgians 
will want to see their country, now so desolate and torn, brought back 
to its former state. 

(4) Such a road as you desire could not follow in a great many places 
the dead ground, and would need to make wide detours quite away from 
the trench line, thus losing its value as regards sentiment. 

(5) Is it worth while to erect such memorials as you speak of along 
that long front? In a little while it will not matter what particular 
unit held a particular spot, and even now it would be impossible to select 
a place which has not been held by many different units. All along that 
front are little cemeteries where our gallant dead are sleeping, and if 
these are properly and worthily cared for, what better memorial could 
you find for those who “ counted not their lives dear to themselves,” 
and made the great sacrifice ? Those who fight and survive will have 
little difficulty in identifying the spots where they helped in the groat 
struggle, when in 
For myself, there 


happier times they revisit the scenes of their servic, 
are not a few places on which I would never desire ta 
it not that I fain would stand beside the graves ol 
gallant comrades and true friends who fought and fell and are resting 
there.—I am, Sir, &c., Anp. 5. Gaveraira GrILcureist, 


Late Chaplain with 2nd Cameron Highlanders and 
Ist Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders. 


Manse of Applegarth, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire. 


look again, were 


{To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I think the following letter addressed to me by a Vice-President 
of the Touring-Club de France will interest your readers.—I am, 

Sir, &e., H. R. Reynovps. 

* Paris, le 21 Avril 1916. 
MONSIEUR ET CHER CAMARADE,—Le Conseil d’ Administration, auquel 
j'ai communiqué votre proposition, tout en reconnaissant ce que son 
exécution aurait de grandiose, n’a pas cru pouvoir la prendre en con- 
sidération & raison, d'une part, de la dépense énorme qu’ occasionnerai’ 
lexécution de * La Voie Sacrée’ et des monuments commémoratifa a 
élever sur son pareours; d’autre part, des difficultés insurmontables 
que ne manquerait pas de rencontrer l’exécution d'un tel projet de la 
part des intéressés naturellement désireux de reprendre au plus vite 
possession des terrains dont ils ont depuis si longtemps perdu la 
Jouissance. Veuillez agréer, Monsieur et cher Camarade, I'expression 
de nos sentiments les plus empressés et les plus dévoués.—L’un des 

Vice-Présidents, Henry Derert. 


Monsieur Henry Revett Reynowps.” 





THE “NIBELUNGENLIED” AND THE PRUSSIAN TYPR 
{To THe Epiror or Tug “ SrecTaTor.”} 
Sir,—The Nibelungenlied (or Nibelunge Not)* is accepted by the Germans 


as their National Epic, their Iliad ; 
note which type, of the various heroic types of character presented 


and I think it is interesting ts 


to us in the poem, the Prussian military leaders of modern times appear 
to have taken as their model. We may leave out Siegfried (or Sifrit) 
himself; since, with his all but complete invulnerability, and with 
the extraordinary powers that he had in reserve through the possession 
of the Tarnkappe, it might be said that he could afford to take war asa 
noble sport and always to play the game. With one exception, we find 
the prominent characters of the Nibelungenlied recognizing, and on ths 
whole practising, the laws of mediacval chivalry. Tho Saxon and 
Danish Kings openly tell Gunther when to expect their attack. Giselher 
is another Sir Gareth; Volker, a magnanimous musician-warrior; and 
tiidiger, the Bayard of the poem, wins our 
Among all these and such as these there 
It is Hagen of Tronje; 
lean, broad-shouldered, of grizzled beard, terrible of aspect—* eislich 
He is, one must admit, loyal to Gunther, his King, and 


the kindly and hospitable 
love as well as our admiration. 
stands out, solitary, one dark and sinister figure. 
sin gesihene.” 
to 
can daunt. 
tion ; and at the end, in his genuine appreciation of Volker’s brotherlike 


sriinhild, as his Queen; and his courage neither God nor Devil 


Through these qualities he compels our reluctant admira 


can even see signs of a better nature that has boen neglected 
and starved. But he is envious and jealous (an ancient German fault, aa 
von Biilow tells us); he will stoop to murderous treachery to gain 
wealth and power for his King; and even when he knows that nothing 
can avert the doom foretold him, he commits deeds of “ frightfulnesas ” 
as though he had a fierce delight in thus expressing his nature. He it 
is who, with lying professions of friendship, worms out of Kriembhilt 
and then slays the 


loyalty, we 


the fatal secret of Siegfried’s vulnerable spot ; 
unarmed hero by a coward's thrust from behind, and causes the blood 

corpse to be cast down at Kriemhilt’s chamber door. To him it is 
but a rough jest to hurl the harmless priest into the Danube flood, or 
to spear the Hunnish dandy on the ride back from church. His first 
act in the struggle which Kriemhilt's thirst for revenge has brought 
on is to slay the child Ortlieb before his father Etzel's eyes. In th» 
burning hall he does not shrink from quenching his thirst in his dead 
blood, and in recommending this “ wine” to his brother- 
A terrible figure! When all is said that cai be said for 
him, Hagen stands for hard, godless, and inhumane strength, hs 


comrades’ 
warriors. 


* Those who are not acquainted with the Nibelungentlied will find a short but 
clear account of this poem as also of the Scandinavian Volsungsaga, in Ths 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Wagner appears to have made up a story of his owa te 


suit his dramatic and musical auns; I do not refer to Ais Hagea. 
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embodies the chivalrous courage that lends dignity to goodness. When 
we review the conduct of the present war, we cannot but feel that 
among the many Nibelungen heroes it is on the whole Hagen who is 
the ideal of the modern Prussian war-chief. It was a Prussian officer, 
we hear, who during manceuvres cried out,“ Donnerwetter! If only 
this were the real thing!” but the spirit that inspired the words might 


have been that of Hagen of Tronje; and in Belgium and elsewhere we | 


recognize Hagen’s war-track. Let us hope that some day, in chastened 
German (if not Prussian) minds, “ Giselher das Kind ” and Riidiger 


the chivalrous will displace Hagen from his evil pre-eminence.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WaLrer LARDEN. 





THE GERMAN WAR ON DENMARK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—The quotations from Lord Salisbury in your article under this 
heading in the Spectator of April 15th prove that he clearly perceived 
that the real motive for Germany’s attack on Denmark was a vision of 
“the German Fleet riding in the harbour of Kiel.” Does not this 


make it more than ever incomprehensible that he should have consented | 


to the transfer of Heligoland to Germany ? Is there any evidence that 


his view of German naval ambitions changed between 1864 and 1890 ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. C. Irwry. 





{To THE Epiron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, -May I add some remarks to the article giving extracts from the 
valuable essay on “ The Danish Duchies,”’ by the then Lord Robert 
Ceeil, originally published in the Quarterly Review in the autumn of 1863 ? 
The time of publication was just previous to the ill-fated Constitution 
Act of November, 1863, passed by the Danish Rigsdag, which had as its 
object a closer Constitutional connexion between Sleswick—an un- 
deniable part of Denmark proper—and Denmark. Thus the constant 
interference of the Germanic Powers in Danish internal affairs was 
made an end of. The sudden death of the King of Denmark at the 
moment of the passing of the Bill reopened, however, the whole vexed 
question of the two duchies—Sleswick, the Danish borderland, and 


Holstein, a part of the German Federation, the Danish King ruling the 


latter as Duke of Holstein. Bismarck saw his chance at once and made 
full use of it, knowing that any effective steps to help Denmark were not 
likely to be taken by any of the other Powers, a supposition on which 
the Danes had ventured to build their challenge to Germany. The 
negotiations with Sweden for an armed alliance came to naught. Russia 
felt herself offended by some ill-timed remarks on Poland made publicly 
by the Danish Premier, and was, moreover, rebuffed by Lord John 
Russell, when Nesselrode suggested an entente against Prussia and 
Austria, vide Lord Redesdale’s Memoirs. And Napoleon fared no better 
in London, the Wodehouse mission to Copenhagen in December, 1863, 
being the utmost effort of “Pam,” in spite of the fact that Prussia 
was determined on war, however conciliatory the Danish Government 
was advised to be from Downing Street. 

Denmark did not fathom that the psychological moment chosen by 
her was the worst possible—a Russia under an obligation to Prussia, a 
France engaged in a campaign in Mexico, a Great Britain ruled by an 
eetogenarian Premier, who had a constant dispute on with Washington 
during the Civil War. None of them was able to help her in her 
dire need, least of all Great Britain with her small Army little 
prepared for a Continental campaign against a foe armed with 
the latest rifled guns from Krupp’s and with the Ziindnadel 

ifle. A blockade of the German coasts was out of the question, 
when Prussia was able to draw her supplies from overseas through 
tolland, Belgium, or France. And “ Pam” had, moreover, to con- 
sider the German influence at Court, end the power wielded by Cobden 


pnd Bright among his own followers. Lord Robert Cecil was no doubt 
& : 


rpproached by Danish politicians at the time when the fatal step was | 


going to be taken in Copenhagen, in the hope that through his pen 
the Conservative Party at least would be persuaded to back up a more 
strenuous policy of intervention. One Danish politician of note, now 
deceased, was probably already then, as he was for many years after- 
wards, the informant and regular correspondent of Lord Salisbury as 
to Danish affairs. ‘The question of Kiel Harbour and the danger of 
this naval stronghold falling into the hands of a Power with maritime 
ambitions had already been pointed out in April, 1848, when a Danish 
Cabinet Minister visited London on the outbreak of the first war about 
Sleswick (1848-1850). The case was put clearly by him before both 
Palmerston and Disraeli, and in most books on the question, whether 
written bv pro-Danes or translated from Danish, the value of Kiel 
was strougiy emphasized, especially in Samuel Laing’s Observations on 
the Social and Political State of Denmark and of the Duchies of Sleswick 
and Holstein in 1851. So there was no lack of warnings as to the 
coming danger.--I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Prior. 


National Liberal Club. 


- 





“A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 
[To THE Epiron oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
fir,—Perusing the Life of the King of Roumania, it occurred to me that 
tho following passage might interest your readers, and be held by them 
» | it will doubtless be agreed that the father of a family is deservim 


more consideration than he at present receives from the State 12 this 


to be of greater import to-day than when it was written. It refers to the 


| . 
fait hlessness outside the narrow limits of the State; just as Riidiger | person, embodies the late King’s exact words as dictated by him in 


carly peried cf his rule in Roumania, and, though set down in the third 


; after years :— 

“Prince Charles had taken a solemn oath to the C ituti 
therefore could not depart from it, though Resmenion seen oa 
both parties had frequently presented to him that, when a choice bk - 
to be made between a ‘ sheet of paper and a country’s ruin,’ one m = 
not hesitate to tear up the paper. It was, however, impossible for Prines 
Charles to agree to this view, for the Constitution was more to him th - 
a piece of paper, even though it offered him no means of securi the 

ey the King of owen of the country.”—Authorized Editien of 
| The Life of the King of Roumania, Edited by Sidney Whit : 
| Harper; 1899), p. 105. ree ee eee 
| Here we havo at least one member of the House of Hohenzollern who 
| shrank from treating solemn obligations as “ scraps of paper.”—] am 
Sir, &e., SIDNEY Warrmay, 





A DEFENCE OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 

Srr,—Was not Lord Northcliffe one of the watchmen who, before the 
| war, warned his fellow-countrymen of the coming danger, when many 
others were calling him and Lord Roberts and everybody else who spoke 
the truth panic-mongers ? Did he not do more to encourage the art 
of flying, which has proved so indispensable since, than any other 
man in England? Since the war began did not the Northcliffe Press 
force the country to realize the dangerous shortage of ammunition at 
the very time when influential people, who should have known, were 
doing their best to lull the country into a sense of false security on 
that subject, just as the very same people had lulled it into a sense of 
false security before the war on the subject of war ever coming? Has 
not the Northcliffe Press supported the Government loyally in prose- 
cuting the war with the greatest possible energy ? Has it not given 
the strongest possible support to the policy in which you belieye— 
universal service for men of military age? What reward has Lord 
Northcliffe received for these very real services ? Envy, hatred, abuse 
are his rewards. If he is a believer in Socrates, it is the reward he 
might have expected for telling the truth to a democracy. But at all 
events he is a watchman who never fails to blow the trumpet when it 
is his duty to do so, and in so doing he clears his own soul :— 

“In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 
Me? God might question: how instead, 
*Tis Ged shall repay: 1 am safer so.” 
I am, Sir, &e., J. S. N. Rocuz. 

Kincora, Lyme Regis. 
[No doubt Lord Northcliffe and his newspapers have done a great 
Unfortunately, however, 
We are quite 


deal of good, as well as a great deal of harm. 
on a strict account the harm transcends the good. 
willing, as we have siid previously, to admit that Lord Northcliffe’s 
intentions are patrictic, but in war time everybody's intentions are 
good, What we have toconsider and to judge him by are his methods 


Ep. Spectator.] 





THE INCOME TAX AND LARGE FAMILIES. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—As the father of a very large family, nine of whom are entirely 
dependent on me, I was obliged to actually borrow money to pay 
my Income Tax last month, to avoid legal proceedings, and I am 
therefore much interested in your issue cf April 15th, and would like 
to ask how you propose bringing the genuine grievances of the middle 
and upper classes to the notice of the Government. Members of 
Parliament will not interest themselves at all in the matter; at any 
rate, that is my experience, and I have asked more than one. My 
income would be a handsome one for a bachelor, but for me it is im- 
| possible to educate my children, eight of whom are at school, and 
pay the heavy expenses of illness, and keep my position free of debt; 
and this in spite of the fact that I have resigned my club, discontinued 
ail amusements, wines, &c., and gone without new clothes since the 
war started. With fifteen people in my household, even the modest 
mutton chop is an expensive dinner for a°man with my income of 
For 


about £1,000 gross (before paying Income Tax, rates, rent, &c.). 
a long time I have felt that the class I belong to will become extinet 
in twenty-five years’ time, unless some relief is given. Either our 
children must leave Public Schools and go to Board Schools, or else 
the birth-rate must decline at an alarming rate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Justice or THE PEACE. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I am glad to find you giving your valuable support to the plea 
for abatement in respect of children irrespective of the total amount 
of a man’s income. Fathers of large families, particularly those who 
have just passed the £500 income limit, will fee! grateful to you for your 
The present scale is especially hard on the latter, for nob 


advocacy. 
only does their rate of tax automatically inerease, but they lose the 
/ abatement of £25 in respect of each child. The loss is too severe, the 
jump too steep. The professional man generally wishes to give his 
children a good education, and in these times of high prices he has 
la very anxious time of it. Your estimate of the probable annual cost 


of maintenance of each child is a very moderate one, but in any “a 
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matter. There is a vast difference between the ability of the bachelor 
or the childless married man to bear taxation and that of the father of a 
large family, and yet where the income exceeds £500 that difference is 
not recognized.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER FaTHER. 








INCOME TAX. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

§ir,—It may seem very simple to deduct tax at 5s., and then to return 
any excess after a year or so has elapsed and the claimant can prove 
his income to be less than £2,000, which he cannot do sooner, although 
he may in the meantime have had to keep creditors waiting for pay- 
ments. But if tax at 5s. is to be deducted in payments of rent, or 
interest on loans, whether secured on mortgage or otherwise, some 
important considerations arise. Supposing that in the case of deduc- 
tions from rent the claim is to be made against the Government, how 
js the claimant. to prove the amount deducted? And in the case of 
deductions from interest on loans, from whom is the receiver of interest 
to recover any excess of tax deducted? If the Government is to 
undertake the repayment, how is the Government to get the money ? 
The borrower may not have paid the full tax in his return of income, 
and may have disappeared before any claim can be made upon him. 
If it is intended that the landlord or lender of money is to recover 
direct from his tenants or from borrowers, then he will have to disclose 
to each the details of his income! And, again, the borrower may have 
disappeared. If the tax at 5s. is not to be deducted in the case of 
yents and interest on loans, but only on income received from Govern- 
ment loans and dividends of companies, &c., then the holders of these 
will be receiving very unfair treatment as compared with that accorded 
to landlords and lenders of money. The really important, point, 
however, is that the receiver of a rent or of interest on a private loan 
who is not in fact liable to a 5s. tax shall be secured against loss by 
over-deduction, and without having to produce details of his income 
and private affairs to his tenants or debtors or any persons other than 
Government officials who are pledged to secrecy. But over-deduction 
at firet and a return afterwards must in any case entail such a large 
amount of clerical work on the part of Government officials and others 
that we may well wonder at the plan being proposed when every 
available man is wanted for the Army.—I am, Sir, &c., ZETETES. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE EMPIRE. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir —At this time of his Tercentenary every one is apt to ponder as to 
Shakespeare's views on the questions of to-day. His truisms on war, 
peace, trade, suffering, and joy are being daily repeated and discussed, 
but it appears to have escaped notice that he never referred to our 
Empire, the central device on whose flag is the Red Cross of St. George, 
on whose Feast Day he both was born and died. The popular attitude 
towards an Empire in his time is “ mirrored”’ in the following quotations : 
“Had Henry got an Empire by his marriage, 
And ail the wealthy kingdoms of the West.” 
2 Hen. V1., I., i., 153. 

“Fal. They [Mistress Page and Mistress Ford] shall be Exchequers 
tome; they shall be my East and West Indies.”— Mer. Wiv., L, iii., 78. 
Shakespeare refers again to our tropical Dominions when he makes 
Maria describe Malvolio as 

“Smiling his face into more lines than are in the new map with 
the augmentation of the Indies.” —Twelfth Night, II1., ii., 84. 
The other Britains in the sub-tropical and temperate zones were, how- 
ever, unknown to him. To what would he have compared the immense 
opportunities and limitless resources of Australia (as King George 
recently described them) had he lived to-day ? And how would he 
have regarded the beauties of New Zealand and the rolling prairies of 
Canada? Who can tell? Carlyle foresaw the day a thousand years 
hence when Shakespeare will be the rallying sign of the Empire “ radiant 
aloft over all the nations of Englishmen.” Whether these young 
countries will produce another Shakespeare within the next three 
centuries, who can tell ?. They have already brought forth poets, orators, 
statesmen, and administrators of conspicuous ability. Such a one 
born in the fulness of time, a Shakespeare of the Empire just as our 
Bard three centuries ago was the Swan of the English, would have a 
wider theme. The effect of-his writings on our future destiny is a ripe 
tubject for speculation at the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

33 Oriental Street, Poplar, E., Tuos. E. SepGwIck. 

Eve of St. George's Day. 





A SOLDIER’S POEM. 
[To TRE EDITOR O¥ THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
tm,—The poem which you published on April 22nd under this title 
Was written in 1897 by Wilfred Brinton, of the Chancery Bar. He died 
m 1903, and you published a memoir of him from the pen of an old 
friend on September 12th of that year. In view of the interest aroused 
by the poem, which the writer's family printed privately and anony- 
mously and gave to euch friends as they thought would appreciate 
kis point of view, it would be kind of you to republish the memoir. 
The poem itself has gone far. A few years ago it was republished in a 
much garbled form, as having been “ found on a soldier's body in the 
Boer War.” but it was not then in circulation. It is quite likely that 
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it was found recently on a soldier in Gallipoli, for I have given away 
hundreds of copies. That which I send you herewith differs here and 
there from the version which you published last week. It has been 
published in English in a beautiful little book of brave and comfortable 
words called Lift Up Your Hearts (Hodder and Stoughton), though 
even there the printer has put capitals for “ your” and “thy,” &c., 
and has ignored the division into paragraphs. May I add two notes ? 
The “raw pit” was not consumption, but that which the runner in a 
hard race finds. The “ angels” were the Christmas-card sort. The 
writer disliked anything mawkish and sentimental in religion, and 
the “ art” type of angel filled him with amused disgust. On the other 
hand, his belief in the reality of the Communion of Saints was profound. 
—I am, Sir, &., H. B. 





A NEW ZEALAND TROOPER’S LETTER. 
[To Ta2 Eprtor or rae “ SpeeraTor.”} 

Srr,—I beg to quote from the letter of one of my sons in the New Zealand 
Army, after his brother had fallen in action. The writer, by profession 
a farmer in the Antipodes and a plain man of action, joined as a trooper : 

“I am very proud of C——, and if it is my lot to share the same 
fate I know you won’t regret. I feel very much for you, mother, and 
hope you won’t go and get ill. I feel very sad sometimes, but there ia 
always some excitement here, and the thought that I will soon be in it 
myself helps a lot. I always think that le who stay behind suffer 
the most. Death is nothing really, but the t ought of the unhappiness 
it will cause often makes a chap think.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., CR. F. 





A RUPERT BROOKE MEMORIAL 
[To Tuz EpiTor or THe “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—It has been decided to set in Rugby Chapel a memorial of Ruperé 
Brooke. It will take the form of a portrait medallion in marble, based 
upon a photograph by Sherril Scheil which appears as the frontispiece 
of the 1914 volume of poems. The medallion will be the work of 
Professor J. Havard Thoma No other memorial of Rupert Brooke 
is at present in contemplation. This notice is, therefore, given te 
friends and admirers generally. Contributions of £1 1s. or any lesser sum 
may be sent to the Rev. H. H. Symonds, 15 Bilton Road, Rugby. 
If any money remains over, it will be given to the Royal . iterary Fund. 
When the memorial is completed, notice will be sent to all who have 
contributed, together with a list showing the names of the subscribers 
but not the amount of their subscriptions.—We are, Sir, &c., 
F. M. Cornrorp; A. A. Davin; E. Marsn; 


Rugby. H. H. Symonps; R. Wurretaw. 





THE ALLEGED “JARGON” IN THE ADULT SCHOOL. 
{To tux Epiron ov THE “ SPRcTaTorR.”)} 

Sir,—I must thank you for inserting the letter entitled “‘ Jargon’ in 
the Adult School,’ by “ Antisepsis,’ in last week's number of the 
Spectator. It advertises a movement and method of teaching things 
of the highest value which every lover of social and spiritual betterment 
should be acquainted with. After thirty years’ experience I think I 
am in a position to meet your correspondent’s strictures. It has been 
the faithful adherence to the purpose your correspondent quotes—* Te 
study the Bible frankly, freely, reverently, and without prejudice ”— 
that has won my enthusiasm and devotion. That I might understand 
the exact attitude of your correspondent, I sought the help of the 
Century Dictionary for a definition of ‘jargon.’ I find three are given < 
(1) Confused, unintelligible talk; (2) A barbarous, mixed speech; 
(3) Any phraseology practised by a sect; while I am helped further 
by the nom de plume he has selected, ‘‘ Antisepsis,” against putrefaction. 
It is the literature he suspects. As a Congregationalist, I love the 
broad sympathies of the movement, and find the Lesson Handbook 
he criticizes just excellent. Another Congregationalist in Australia, 
who, like myself, is an advocate of National Service, writes me on 
receipt of a copy of this book “ Antisepsis ” asperses: ‘* What a superb 
thing your Adult School Lesson Handbook is. I know of nothing in 
the way of Lesson Handbooks to touch it, and I think I have seen most 
of them. The suggestions under the heading Literature are specially 
fine. I must not continue or I shall explode in superlatives. However, 
I am going to make use of it shamelessly.” The Chairman of the Lesson 
Sheet Committee and the writer of the preface to this year’s Handbook 
is a member of the Baptist Church ; in fact, the whole Committee are 
as varied in denomination as were the Revisers of the New Testament. 
The Lesson Handbook is not an authoritative text-book but a book of 
suggestions for the use of teachers, and the authors whom students are 
advised to consult are as varied as the best literature can be. In the 
Handbook for this year are seven articles. I know personally four of 
the writers, and only one of these four is a member of the Society of 
Friends. The writer of the preface states: “ The articles in this Hand- 
book are signed by the authors, who take all responsibility for the 
statements they make and for the opinions they express.” 

In the leading article in last week’s Spectator entitled ‘* Fatigue and 
Efficiency ” you give prominence to the good work of the Committee 
formed to examine the health of munition workers. All Adult School 
workers are proud of the years of devotion and contributions made te 
their literature by the eminent Chairman of that Committee whom you 
name, Sir George Newman. If the Society of Friends has been recruiting 
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its members from the men and women drawn into the Adult Schools, 
I rejoice to know every otherChurch has been doing the same. As far 
as my thirty years’ experience goes, the Church of England has benefited 
more than any. When aman or woman discovers the Light they usually 
revert to the Church where as a child they received their first impressions. 
The editor of One and All, the organ of the movement your correspondent 
thinks is contaminated by the “ diluted flavour” he imagines so per- 
nicious, is not a Quaker. I am glad “ Antisepsis,"’ before he closes, is 
able to refer to the proportionately large numbers from the Adult 
School who have enlisted in various capacities since the commencement 
of the war. That Iam proud to confirm, and further, I rejoice in the great 
sacrifice and risk of life made by so many members of the Society of 
Friends in every department of service, from mine-sweeping to the 
drudgery of camp and hospital work. I notice, in the case of one large 
industry owned by one family amongst the Society of Friends, that the 
firm are paying two-thirds of the wages of the married men and one- 
third of the single of the workmen who have enlisted. Already the 
cost has reached £9,000, while £10,000 has been laid aside as nucleus 
for a fund for disabled men. If all served the nation as well as the 
people called Quakers, what a virile nation we should be !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Situ, 


President for the last sixtcen years of the Midland Adult School Union, 
the largest of the thirty-three Unions comprising the National Uaton. 


The Heath, Bewdley, Worcestershire. 





FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Your article on the intensely interesting Report of the Committec 
en conserving the strength of munition workers contains the following 
words: ‘The question is how to determine that point [the one beyond which 
the human machine cannot work efficiently], and. . . it can only be deter- 
mined in each particular case by experiment and scientific observation.” 
True—if it had not been found some thousands of years ago to lie at the 
point of working for six days and resting for one. The soundness of 
that solution has been abuudantly proved by experience, apart from 
all other considerations. But of the way it appeals to men simply as 
men, may I quote the following instance ? In 1890 it was proposed 
by the postal authorities in England that the Indian mails should be 
despatched from Bombay on Sundays, to meet the Australian mails 
at Aden on a day convenient to the Colonies, It was m* privilege to 
organize a public meeting to protest against this arrangement. Each 
resolution at that meeting, crowded as it was to the very doors, was 
proposed by a leading man of one faith and seconded by a leading man 
of another; Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis, and Jews thus combining 
with absolute unanimity to protest against tampering with the weekly 
rest conferred on India by Christians. We heard no more about a 
Sunday mail. Will not Christians in this country believe that we shall 
better our prospects of winning this war by treating our munition 
workers as the Hebrews were taught to treat themselves and all who 
sojourned among them—with the result that after all these centuries 
of Sabbath-keeping the Jewish physique is the toughest in the world ?— 
I an, Sir, &c., L. G. Mytne, formerly Bishop of Bombay. 
Alvechurch, Birmingham. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
51r,—There are slight inaccuracies in the lines quoted by your reviewer 
in last week's Spectaior. The correct version is as follows :— 
“T sits with my toes in a brook, 
And if any one axes me why ? 
I gies *em a rap with my crook, 
Tis constancy makes me, ses J.” 
The bouts-rim¢és was a literary game popular in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—the rhymed words at the end of a line being 
given for others to fill up. Thus, Horace Walpole being given “ brook, 
why, crook, I,” returned the above burlesque verse.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dowton, Wilts Hanson STILEs. 





“ ACROSS THE ZODIAC.” 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “SPsecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of April lst your reviewer in an article on Meleager 
mentions a similar work of fiction, the late Mr. Perey Grog’s Across the 
Zodiac. There is a book by Mr. Edwin Pallander also entitled Across 
the Zodiac, and also concerned with adventures among the planets. Is 
this coincidence or your reviewer's mistake ? Edwin Pallander is a 
nom de plume, and its assumer was sufficiently alive to send two very 
clever sketches to the Hibernian Academy of this year.—I am, Sir, &c., 





University Club, Dublin. G. H. Pentrianp. 
[There is no question as to the priority of Mr. Greg's use of the 
title. —Ep. Spectator. ] 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held io be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of erpression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view ts considered of sufficient interest and 
importance lo warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


TO SHAKESPEARE 
ArTer Turez Hunprep Years. 


Sweet Avon flows by “Street” and “ Ford,” 
Soft as she flowed of old; 

Of Roman and of Saxon lord, 
Her memory is cold : 

Nor keeps she any Briton fame, 

For all her antique British name: 

One worth alone she honours yet, 

One king she never will forget, 
Tho’ centuries be told. 


SHAKESPEARE, thy heart and hope were high, 
When good Queen Bess was bold, 

“The world’s three corners” to defy, 
Force, fraud, and stecl, and gold! 

- Once more thy country needs thy word, 

Be now thy brave brain-children heard 

Heartening thy kinsfolk yet again, 

As with quick voice of breathing men, 
Thou subtlest, sanest soul’d ! 





So shall, in brighter, firmer tinct 

Than ever herald scroll’d, 
Thy blazon shine with Britain's linkt, 

“First of our bards” enroll’d: 
And “multitudinous” as the seas, 
From Thulé to the Antipodes, 
Thy wisdom sway our spirit’s coil, 
Thine art assuage our Empire's toil, 

Till its last hour is knoll’d! 

Hereert Warnes, 


BOOKS. 

— > 
THE GERMANS.* 
Mr. Rorertson’s disquisition on The Germans is a learned, useful 
and withal highly instructive work, but its utility, in so far as it is 
intended to serve any purpose of political education for the masses of 
the public, is rather marred by some minor defects both of style and 
of substance. The verb “ to posit,” which is a favourite expression of 
Mr. Robertson's, recks of the lecture-room on logic or philosophy. 
It is surely somewhat pedantic to speak of the Catholicism of Ireland 
being “ stressed” to prove the bias of the Keltic mind to that form 
of religion. It requires also some acquaintanco with the dead languages 
to grasp the meaning of such unusual words, which are of frequent 
occurrence, as the Anglicized Greek adjective “somatic” and the 
Latin noun pruritus. There is, moreover, an ex cathedra ring about 
many of Mr. Robertson’s utterances which is somewhat distasteful te 
those who resent dogmatism on controversial subjects and disputable 
propositions. Further, it would surely have been possible to expos 
the fallacies on which the “ race-gospel ” of the Germans rests without 
introducing constant gibes against the Christian religion. Mr. Robertson 
appears almost to regret that the victory of Charles Martel prevented 
the “ then higher civilization of the Saracens” from being “ imposed 
on Europe.” “The case for Charlemagne,” he says, “ has very little 
in it... . Charlemagne ‘ made a desert and called it ’—Christendom.” 
It is an unworthy slur on Christian ideals to say that “the time has 
perhaps come for Christians to realize that even for them brute conquest 
is not a really successful mode of promoting civilization.” Agaia, 
although it is quite true that men of science such as Huxley were severely 
and very unjustly criticized in the days when belief in the Mosaic 
cosmogony held the ficld, it is none the less a gross exaggeration to 
say, with the examples of Tennyson, Macaulay, John Stuart Mill, and 
many others still fresh in our memories, that “ orthodoxy was, for 
early Victorian England, a strait-waistcoat in which genius cannsé 
breathe.” 

These blemishes should not, however, be allowed to obscure the 
fact that Mr. Robertson has subjected the German claim to superiority 
based on racial origin and antecedents to a very able and pitiless analysis, 
which wholly demolishes its validity. In the first place, Mr. Robertsom 
alludes to the unquestionable fact that, with the possible exception ot 
the African pygmies, there does not exist a single race in the w 
which can be characterized as “ pure” in the sense of its being wholly 
of one physical type. All are mixed, and none more so than the 
Germans. Even those who have not devoted such deep attention 
ethnology and anthropology as Mr. Robertson have come generally 
to the conclusion that, although perhaps some importance may 
be attached to hair pigmentation as a race indication, no b 
distinction can be made between the characteristics of what have 
been termed the dolichocephalic and the brachycephalic inhabitents 
of the world. Mr. Payne, in his History of the New World Called Amerv™, 
says: ‘Probably no branch of inquiry has been less fruitful, @ 

* The Germans. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson, M.P. London: Williams 
and Norgate. [73. 6d. net.] 
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proportion to the time and pains expended on it, than craniology.”’ 
professor Ripley, who speaks with unrivalled authority on ethnological 

yestions, says: “Europe offers the best refutation of the statement 
that the proportions of the head mean anything intellectually.” More- 
over, it is a singular fact that, although the alleged superiority of the 
German race is to a great extent based on the assumption that they 
are descended from dolichocephalic ancestors, most distinguished 
Germans—Bismarck, Luther, Goethe, Lessing, Kant, Beethoven, 
Hegel, and Helmholtz—did not conform to this type. Schiller was 
an exception. He was a dolicho, but with a “wretched forchead ” 

(miserable Stirne). 

If the craniological plea breaks down under close examination, the 
differentiation put forward by the learned, but highly prejudiced, 
Mommsen and others between Kelts and Teutons fares no better. In 
the first place, the so-called Kelts are largely of Germanic origin. Thus, 
as Mr. Robertson very truly says, “‘ the laboriously insolent account of 
the Galli and Celtae distilled by the Germanic prejudice of Mommsen 
resolves itself into an impeachment of his own stock.” In the second 
place, it cannot be said with the least truth that the civilization of 
any nation has been of purely indigenous growth. That eminent French 
scholar, M. Fustel de Coulanges, indeed, goes so far as to say that 
German civilization “has arisen solely from without.” Even the 
Reformation, which is generally supposed to have been duc to German 
initiative, received its first impulse from the English Wycliffe and the 
Czech Huss. Until recently two fallacies in respect to Germany 
were current in this country. It was not sufficiently recognized that 
the Germany of Goethe, Herder, Lessing, and Humboldt had ceased 
to exist. There was also an excessive tendency to acquiesce in the 
claim to intellectual supremacy advanced by Germany. One of the 
results of the present war has been that this arrogant claim has been 
subjected to a closer scrutiny than was formerly the case, and that 
the degree of gratitude which the world owes to German intellectual 
effort is now more fully appreciated at its just value. Full credit is given 
to the industry and thoroughness of Germany, more especially in the 
domain of scientific research, but in that of original thought, compre- 
hensive generalization, and high literary talent the Germans have 
lagged far behind other nations. Speaking of literature only, Mr. 
Robertzon in no way exsggerates when he says :— 

“Since Goethe—as against the French roll of Chateaubriand, Hugo, 
Balzac, Lamartine, De Musset, George Sand, Michelet, Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, Flaubert, Maupassant, Zola, Anatole France, and England's 
roll of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Tennyson, Arnold, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
FitzGerald, Meredith—Germany can name hardly three writers who, 
after a generation of test, rank as men of genius. . . . Germany has had 
thousands of laborious students ; but of writers of enduring literature, 
a very few masters.” 

Moreover, the contributions of Germany to the accumulated learning 
of the world have, as Mr. Robertson very truly points out, been accom- 

panied by the acquisition of “a maximum of political unwisdom.” 

This defect has, indeed, been recognized by even so sturdy a Teuto- 
maniac as Prince Biilow, who, in his Imperial Germany, declared that 

German home policy has, with rare exceptions, been “a history of 

political mistakes.” The whole world is now in travail because, as Mr. 

Robertson aptly states the case, “ the German sword is in the hands of 

8 politically uneducated giant.” 


In the whole field of controversial subjects, there is probably none in 
which wide and sweeping generalizations are more dangerous than in 
dealing with national character. The commonplace shibboleths which 
passed muster about the excitability of the Italian, the vivacity of the 
Frenchman, the phlegm of the Englishman, and the veracity and pro- 
fundity of the German, even if they be allowed to embody a certain 
element of truth, are often applied to justify conclusions which are 
wholly fallacious. That very attractive writer, M. Le Bon, has been 
led away by his love of paradox and of a priori reasoning to arrive at a 
number of conclusions which Mr. Robertson, in common with most 
others who have considered the subject, rejects. ‘“ Dans toutes mani- 
festations de la vie d'une nation,” he says, “nous retrouvons toujours 
lame immuable de la race tissant son propre destin.” It may be that 
some points of resemblance can be indicated between the Gaul of the 
days of Vercingetorix and the modern Frenchman, as also between the 
Teuton of the days of Arminius and the German of the present time. 
But, broadly speaking, it may be said that national character, in so 
far as it can be interpreted by national acts and thoughts, is liable to 
great and even rapid change. In pre-Revolutionary days, the steadfast 
conservatism of the French and their loyalty to existing institutions 
used frequently to be contrasted with the alleged fickleness and in- 
stability of Englishmen, who were held to be very political Reubens. 
Then came the great upheaval caused by the French Revolution, and 
the parts played by the two nations were reversed. France became a 
byword for political instability, and England was regarded as the great 
exemplar of conservative steadfastness. So also, whilst tho English 
were denounced in a phrase which originated, not, as is usually 
supposed, with Napoleon, but with his countryman Paoli, as “ a nation 
of shopkeepers,” and have generally secured the reputation on the Con- 
tinent of being an eminently practical nation, so acute an observer of 
human nature as Lord Beaconsfield held that they were the most 
emotional people in Europe. In truth, as Mr. Robertson says, the 
transformations in national character are mainly cultural, and inasmuch 
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as they are cultural they admit of being guided by those in whose hands 
the national destinies happen for the time being to be placed. What 
Virgil says in the Georgics of plants applies equally to human beings — 
Adeo in teneris consuescere multum est. If the whole childhood of a 
nation is taken strenuously in hand by a powerful Government, it may 
in the course of a couple of generations produce a change, which noed 
not necessarily involve a permanent shifting of national character, but 
which may create a product, possibly artificial, which will assume all 
the features of national character, and which will endure so long as the 
motive-power from which it derives its impulse preserves its full force. 
This is what the absolutist Government of Germany has done. For at 
least half-a-century one of the most potent and highly organized 
machines ever devised by man has been devoted to falsifying history, to 














obliterating any taint of cosmopolitanism from the German schools, to 
decrying modern humanitarianism, to inculeating a spurious code of 
morality, and to fostering, not a healthy patriotism, but a blatant 
and arrogant sense of self-worship amongst the various units which 
constitute the German nation. The result of this systematized and 
collective self-praise is that, in Mr. Robertson's words, “Germany is 
now the most insular of all civilized countries.” There can be no peace 
for the rest of the world until the anachronistic monstrosity which has 
grown up in our midst is destroyed, and until the more sane elements of 
the German people, who are now suffering an eclipse, but who, it may 
devoutly be hoped, are not dead but only dormant, have an opportunity 
for again asserting themselves. 

It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Robertson fully realizes the part 
played by German Socialism in the present war. This branch of the 
subject may be regarded from two separate points of view. In the first 
place, in no direction did English public opinion before the war go 
more hopelessly astray than in the belief that the German Socialists 
could or would effectively contribute towards preserving the peace of 
Europe. But there were exceptions. When, in 1908, I ventured to draw 
public attention to the German danger, although I was in many quarters 
denounced as an alarmist to whose warnings no importance need bo 
attached, I found an unexpected ally in the person of Mr. Blatchford, 
the English Socialist. He recognized then what Mr. Robertson recog- 
nizes now—namely, that the German Socialists are “ themselves in 
large part permeated by the racial and national ideal, and, when not 
adopting it, are visibly constrained to bow before it.” In the second 
place, Mr. Robertson clearly grasps the point of view from which the 
German rulers regarded Socialism. Like many despotic Governments 
in past times, they held that the best way to preserve peace at home 
was by diverting public attention to a war abroad. 

On the whole, in spite of what seem to me to be certain defects, Mr. 
Robertson's contribution to the war literature of the day is distinctly 
valuable, and not the least part of its value consists in the fact that it 
affords a proof that some politicians of the special school to which Mr. 
Robertson belongs entertain no doubt of the justice of the war, and 
of the absolute necessity in national interests of continuing it until such 
time as German policy and methods shall no longer constitute a menace 
to the rest of the world. 

Finally, it may be noted that Mr. Robertson has something to say 
about an article which appeared in the Saturday Review in 1897 advo- 
cating a war of naval aggression against Germany. This article, which 
is known to have been written by an insignificant and wholly unrepre- 
sentative journalist, attracted but slight attention in England, but it 
was termed “ famous ”’ by Prince Biilow, and served as a basis for some 
of his attacks on English policy. Mr. Robertson now makes the following 
interesting comment on this intrinsically unimportant episode :— 

“Tt is latterly notorious that the littérateur who was Editor of tho 
Saturday Review in 1897 has been figuring in the United States since tho 
present war began as a violent pro-German ; and a number of English- 
men have strongly surmised that he acted as a German instrument in 
1897. The article, in other words, was a piece of German incendiary 
strategy, to make casy the passing of the German Navy Bill of that 
year.” Cromer. 





THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA.* 
Tux literature tending to enlighten and clarify British public opinion 
about Russia, to clear away misconceptions, and to bring home to us 
what she has done and is doing grows apace. Of pre-war books nono 
is more illuminating than Mr. Harold Williams's Russia of the Russians, 
while of those published since August, 1914, none is more sympathetic, 
helpful, and reassuring than Professor Simpson’s studies of “ some 
aspects of the self-discovery of Russia, as these were visible in the summer 
of 1915.” The keynote of the book is struck in the dedication: “To 
Russia, merciful in victory, patient and calm in tribulation, and with 
the vision to act and to endure.” Of the mercifulness of the Russians 
sufficient proof is given in their treatment of prisoners :— 

“ When the first German prisonera were brought into Petrograd tho 
populace did not turn out to stare or jeer at them. They brought thom 
flowers and food. The captives were no longer enemies because they 
were prisoners of war, and, as such, deserving of compa ssion. In fact 
the attentions of the populace became so embarrassing that tho Govern- 
ment had to put a stop to them. Even now in Siberia the prisoners of 
war can hardly be said to be guarded. In some villages there aro 
actually more prisoners than male settlers, but this has sometimes led 
to conditions demanding stricter segregation. On tho whole, how- 
ever, they go about, speak, insinuate themselves into the life of tho 
~ © The Self-Discovery of Russia. By J. ¥. Simpson, London: Constable and 
Co, (63. net.) 
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community, and introduce new ideas ; as a result they already exercise 
a definite amount of influence. Incidentally it may be stated that 
authoritative neutral inspection has borne witness to the very generous 
treatment of their prisoners by the Russians. German and Russian 
have been often in the same ward in a hospital without discrimination. 
In the concentration camps there has been an abundance of good food 
and remuneration for work done. Engaged in building boats for river 
transit, these prisoners of war receive food and 15 kopeks a day, a 
few very highly trained men receiving as much as 1} rubles a day. In 
the Siberian villages they get 50 kopeks a day and food if they are 
working for the Government : if they do not work they receive 21 kopeks 
and shelter. But in the villages in the summer of 1915, with 21 kopeks 
you could buy two eggs, a good slice of brown bread, a piece of sausage 
and some tea, sugar and butter. Some were busily engaged at work 
all the time; others could not find work. The commandants gave 
neutral visitors the impression of being kindly disposed to their charges. 
At every point the contrast is most marked when compared with the 
treatment of the Russian prisoners by the Germans. Finally, it is 
necessary to recollect that these Russian prisoners in Germany, of whom 
there are a million, will come back, whatever their treatment, with 
many western ideas. They will have seen how the German peasant 
lives in his neat and ordered cottage, cultivating his own land. They 
will have seen things done with method,—they will have seen them 
done.” 

The patience and calm of the Russians in tribulation have been so nobly 
shown as to beggar description. But Professor Simpson throws fresh 
light on this aspect of the struggle when he insists that the war with 
Germany, so far as Russia is concerned, is not merely a war between 
two peoples, and not a war between two Governments as was the Russo- 
Japanese War, but “a war between two ideals of life, for, even more 
sharply than our own, the whole Russian attitude of life stands in com- 
pletest contrast to the German.” The intensity of the feeling may be 
gathered froma conversation inapeasanthome. “ ‘I havea foreboding,’ 


the old woman said one evening, ‘that our Ivanis going to betaken.’ Her }, 
husband comforted her thus: ‘If he is going to be taken, it means | 


that he ought to be taken; we have to beat the Germans, and a man 
can only die once.” Moreover, “there is a relationship between 
officers and men in the Russian Army that is abeolutely unique.” It is 
one of “infinite good humour.” In short, “the Russian Army is 
the greatest democracy in the world.” But it is in the vindication of 
Russia’s claim to “the vision to act and to endure” that the chief interest 
and encouragement of Professor Simpson’s book reside. With the 


mysticism and idealism of the Russian people we have grown familiar, 
but no aspect of their self-discovery has been more surprising and 
welcome than the new capacity which they have displayed for grappling 
with the tremendous practical problems thrust upon them by the war. 
From the earliest times they were dependent on foreign advisers, edu- 
Professor Simpson quotes from Berdyaev’s Soul of 


cators, organizers. 
Russia, as typical of this self-distrustful acceptance of tutelage, the 
old legend which tells how the Russians sent an invitation to the foreign 
Varyags to come and administer their territory :— 

“** Our land is vast and plentiful,’ they said, ‘ but there is no order 
in it.’ And Berdyaev continues: ‘ How characteristic that was of the 
fatal incapacity and lack of desire on the part of the Russian people to 
produce order in their land! It is as if they did not wish a free empire— 
did not so much wish freedom in their empire as freedom from empire, 
freedom from all care of earthly management. The Russian people 
docs not wish to ke a domineering superior; its nature is passive, 
rather gentle, ready to obey—more like that of a wife than that of a 
husband. Passive, receptive in its relation to imperial matters and 
SS is the character of the Russian people and of their history. 

here are no limits to the meck patience of the long-suffering Russian 

people.’ ” 
How this inertness led to the permeation of Russia for two centuries 
by German influences has been set forth in the instructive work of 
M. Wesselitsky reviewed in these columns a few months back. And 
when the rupture came the disastrous results still remained to paralyse 
Russian initiative, so that even friendly observers felt grave misgivings 
as to the ability of the people to make good this cardinal defect. The 
soul of Russia was sound and united, but how would it resist the deadly 
precision of German technique ? 

These misgivings, if not entirely removed, are largely allayed by 
Professor Simpson’s remarkable record of Russia’s post-bellum activities. 
Foremost among these is the work done by the Union of Zemstvos 
(i.e., County Councils) and the Union of Towns (i.e., the urban | 
authorities constituted in 1870), independently of, but under the 
aegis of, the Red Cross Soeiety, in providing beds and treatment for 
the wounded. The figuses are formidable, but it is the efficiency of the 
organization which is most impressive. The funds are mainly provided 
by the Government, but their administration is left to these bodies. 
But the care of the sick and wounded is only one branch of their 
activities. They had to make provision for the wives and families of 
soldiers; for feeding, sheltering, and giving medical treatment to 
Pclish and Armenian refugees; and latterly were entrusted with a 
largo share of provisioning and clothing the Army itself. Nor is this 
all, for in time, when the munitions crisis arose, the Government 
further delegated to them important functions in connexion with 
the furnishing of munitions, guns, automobiles, and other war material. 
As a result the Unions have won the confidence of the present armics 
of the reserves, to say nothing of the wise insistence they displayed 
in demanding the assembling of the Duma im the critical summer 





of 1915, “The Government has seen great organisations working 
harmoniously with it and giving no occasion for suspicion. All that is 
necessary for the future political progress. of Russia is to recognise ' 


that what has been brought about in the direction of trustful co-opera- 
tion between the people and the Government under the pressure of the: 
war is not something to go back upon: thus from the heart of a great 
evil a great good may be wrested.” 

Passing over Professor Simpson’s interesting account of the enlightened 
policy followed by the Government of Kostroma, where Zemstvo adminis. 
tration is to be seen at its best, and the co-operative movement has taken 
firm root in spite of the lukewarmness of the Central Government and 
the opposition of the Jews—who play the part of the gombeen-man 
in Ireland—we may note his support of the forcible plea advanced 
by a Russian Professor of Economies for the economic co-operation 
of Russia and Great Britain on the basis of a liberal investment of 
British capital on easy terms, as the best way to promote the develop- 
ment of Russia and to avoid the danger of her becoming again economi- 
cally involved to her detriment with Germany. Incidentally Professoz, 
Simpson strongly condemns the Act of Parliament of January, 1915, 
by which the second generation of foreign-born Britons are indis. 
criminately deprived of their birthright, as calculated to hamper 
and discourage loyal British traders residing abroad. He also exposes 
the short-sighted insularity shown by British exporters in the packing 
and labelling of their goods. 

But the core of the book is the account of the results of the prohi- 
bition of vodka, for here we find vision, action, and endurance all com- 
bined. The facts and figures have already been given in our columns, 
and, with all reserves, they constitute an overwhelming proof of 
enhanced industrial efficiency, health, and earning capacity of the 
workers, greater happiness and comfort in their homes, and a 
decrease in suicide, crime, and hooliganism. While giving due credit 
to the Tsar for his courage in authorizing the measure, Professor Simpson 
reminds us that the village communities were the real initiators of the 
movement. Lastly, the great majority of the correspondents whose 
answers have been tabulated by the Statistical Bureau of the Govern- 
ment of Kostroma are in favour of the continuance of prohibition after 
the war. Summing up, he observes that in any attempt to forecast 
the future a great number of considerations have to be taken inte 
account :— 

““The permanent prohibition of vodka is generally assumed to be 
bound up with promises of the Emperor to that effect. So far as any 
indications go, this would be in accordance with the desire of the great 
majority of the nation to-day. When we pass to the consideration of 
the continued prohibition of wine and beer the difference of opinion is 
much more marked, as indeed is expressed in the varying decisions af 
the different municipalities with regard to their sale at present. ‘ Whas 
I have seen of the advantages of prohibition,’ said the Professor of 
Economics already referred to, ‘ has brought me to believe in the abso- 
lute restriction of beer as well as vodka. To fight the intoxication 
produced by beer is ten times as difficult as the fight against intoxi- 
cation by vodka. Beer intoxication is one of the worst forms of intoxi- 
cation in the world. If we can arrange that for twenty or twenty-five 
years the pegenien will not have the opportunity to drink, then the 
question is solved. If we can do that—and I am not unhopeful—Russia 
will be saved. But if the liquor interests prove too strong, then the 
outlook is dark for Russia.” As yet, however, no very clear idea has 
been formed on the subject of the prohibition of beer after the war. 
There is a tendency in some directions to work in the direction of in- 
creasing the use of light beers after the war. Even if this is approved, 
the price will probably be raised, as also the tax. On the other hand, 
there is a fear that to permit the continuance of even really light beer 
is to countenance a situation which will be difficult to control. There 
are only some two hundred million rubles of capital sunk in Russiqn 
breweries, so that the trade can be easily bought out. The question 
of the continuance of beer is then still very open. The question of the 
continued prohibition of wine is more complicated because of impor- 
tation. Further, there are winc-raising districts in Russia, e.g. Bess- 
arabia, the Crimea, and Caucasus. The wine-growers in the Crimea 
are wealthy; on the other hand, those who carry on the industry in 
the other districts are maixly small proprietors, so that to prohibit 
the culture of wine would invo!ve them in ruin. It is probable therefore 
that the wine industry will continue as formerly, though possibly under 
some restrictions. From one little village known to me the annual 
revenue from vodka was 80,000 rubles. When the ts under 
the statute of March, 1914, received again the power of local option, the 
decision was taken to have the shop closed. Nobody opposed the 
decision because in their hearts the peasants seemed to understand 
that vodka was a bad thing, and that they really did not need it; in 
the words of one of them, it was ‘ just a way of being happy.’ It only 
requires to be added that almost everything remains to be done by 
the Zemstvos and other local bodies to provide other saner ‘ ways of 
being happy,’ particularly in view of any possible temporary reaction 
after the war.” 

We have not space to deal in detail with Professor Simpson’s chapter 
on the intricate problem of the future of Poland. He maintains 
that on the whole to-day, in spite of certain suspicions and misgivings, 
“the Russian Poles are on the side of Russia: nine-tenths of them are 
Russians in faith and hope”; and again, “ as a distinguished publicist 
said to me, there would be a revolution in Ruesia if she did not keep her 
word to Poland.” Moderate Russian opinion inclines to the recon- 
struction of Poland as a semi-independent State in full alliance with 
Russia, with all that she asks in the way ef self-government, and rights 
of language and religion, restrictions only arising in regard to questions 
ecncerning the whole Empire. A chapter on “ Religion in Rus-ia 
To-day ” dwells on the deepening of the religious consciousness by the 
war, the longing amongst many of the pries‘s for the revival and redemp- 
tion of religious life generally, and the stimulating effect on the Greck 
Orthodox Church of the Charter of Tolerance of 1905 :— 

“ Till 1880, for example, there was hardly any preaching in the 
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Orthodox Church: since then preaching has greatly increased, due 
to the influence exerted on the people by the preaching of Stundists 
and other dissenters. There is a law of spiritual induction whereby 
energetic conditions prevalent in one body can influence other bodies in 
the vicinity without actual contact. It is impossible to estimate how 
far these other bodies may thus react on the ‘ predominant’ body, 
but it is certain that by the Charter of Tolerance Russia permitted 
the development of a spirit that should eventually work throughout the 
country for good.” 

Finally, Professor Simpson discusses Russia’s claim to Constantinople, 
under its economic and idealistic aspects. The former is perhaps best 
expressed in one pregnant sentence: “ We have scen how Serbia, 
small people though she be, has struggled to get to the sea, and Russia, 
with her population of 180 millions, choking for a water outlet un- 
hampered by ice or Germany, has experienced an even greater need.” 
The mystical attraction of Tzargrad and St. Sophia is eloquently set 
forth in quotations from a pamphlet by Prince Trubetzkoy, which form 
a luminous commentary on the picture-postcard reproduced as the 
frontispiece to the volume. St. Sophia stands in the centre with the 
dove in one hand and an olive-branch in the other. In the background 
in the clouds is her church with the cross replaced and beneath are the 








Iincs :-— 
“Let the sacred dreams of Ruesia be realized. 

Let the greatness of victories raise her! 

Our Tzargrad is the cross on St. Sophia, 

The enemies are defeated, now Peace for ever!” 





HOMER AND HISTORY.* 
Tur so-called “ Homeric question” has, in these later years, come 
to reeemble one of those Homeric battlefields where, in rather weary 
succession, champion after champion enters the fray and deals many 
ceadly blows, only to be himself in due season overthrown, where- 
upon a fresh conflict arises over his body, while meantime the main 
Ever since Wolf 


at war; they 


issue seems to come little nearer toa final decision. 
published his Prolegomena the philologists have been 
have hacked both at Homer and at one another with equal zeal, and 
in despite of Schiller’s famous epigram — 
*“Immer zerreisset den Kranz des Homer, und zihlet die Vater 
Des vollendeten ewigen Werks ! 
Hat es doch eine Mutter nur, und die Ziige der Mutter, 
Deine unsterblichen Ziige, Natur” 


” 


“unitarians ’’ and “ separatists” still refuse to be reconciled, and the 


old comparison of the Iliad and the Odyssey to “ two great mountain 
peaks, rising in the distance from a sea of cloud in which their bases are 
wholly hidden,” still remains in large measure true. It is amid this 
“sea of cloud ” that the battle has long raged ; but of late matters have 
much improved, and that this is so is due to the archacologists. As 
soon as Dérpfeld, in 1893, “ uncovered the Mycenacan walls at Hissarlik,” 
there was at least something solid to go upon. Homer may be a myth, 
but Homer's Troy certainly is not. It is there to see, and you can no 
more disbelieve in it than, spite of the Minotaur, you can to-day disbelieve 
All the theories about that 
cf legends”’ (Sagenverschiebung) which makes the Trojan War a mere 

reflex’ of some war fought elsewhere, or about Achilles and 
the Solar Myth does, we fancy, 


ia the Cretan Labyrinth. * transplantation 


Agamemnon being humanized gods 
the same with Abraham—and Helen “a presumably pre-Hellenic 


goddess” (eine vermutlich vorgriechische Gittin) vanish, like other 


Teutonic dreams, into thin air when once they come face to face with 
lv, as M. ; whose lord 


fact. Troy was not on 





Bérard urges, a fortre 
could levy toll on merchants from the south who transhipped their goods 
“isthmus” to the Sea of Marmora, but it also, as Dr. Leaf 


across the 
points out, commanded the sca passage through the Dardanelles, and 
the command of the Dardanelles was as important a matter three 
thousand years ago as it is now. For Greece, as we all realize to-day, 
must import corn, and, as Dr. Leaf forcibly argues (pp. 53 geq.), to “ lose 


the waterway by which she brought her vital supplies from the Euxine 


cornficlds *’ was to imperil her very existence, so that, however much 
the story of the Trojan War may have been embellished by fancy 
incredibly prevailed towards the fabulous”’ is the strange phrase of 





Thucydides—there is none the less an inherent probability that such 
a war was actually waged. 


are not terms which exclude 
liad twined itself about truth, 


“ History,” therefore, and “ Homer’ 
one another. Rather fable has in the 
legends have clustered around facts, and mortal men have become 
heroes with whom gods hold intercourse. Such a development is wholly 


natural, and is just what happens “in the Teutonic Epos,’ where 


Goéndal, a Valkyric sent by Othia, “is just as much responsible for the 
death of King Haakon,” who fell “ in a real battle, that of Fitje in 961, 
as Athene is for that of Hector.” Remove the Olympians from Homer, 
and the mortals may still remain men of flesh and blood like ourselves ; 
and it is for this basic reality of Homer's story that Dr. Leaf 
a Study in Homeric Geography 


+ +? 
vwoully 


contends. In a recent volume—T'roy : 





he showed that what is known as “the Trojan C: gue” (11. IT, 
816-877) so fits in with the actual geography of the Troad and with 





historical probability that to dismiss it as a piece of purely imaginative 


de scription is impossible. But there is another Catalogue which precedes 


it, that “ of the ships ” (II. 494-815), and this, though to-day as unknown 


* Homer and History. By Walter Le 
Mops. London: Macmillan and Co. [!2s. net.J 








| King of the Achaians had passed away.” 


; has never had a central government.” 
| first National Assembly” met at Nauplia 
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to most readers as, say, certain chapters in the Book of Numbers, was 
to the Greeks an authoritative document, which could be cited in public 
controversy, so that Dr. Leaf turned to it to see whether here, too, he 
could find something of “ veridical tradition.” In this, however, he was 
disappointed, and the present volume, if it docs nothing else, at least 
discredits the Catalogue for ever. It; very first word, Bowrdyv, 
is an anachronism For these “ Boeotians” who are thus put in tho 
forefront and “ bring to the Greek Army its largest contingent that 
outnumbers the entire force of Achilles by more than two to one,” have 
practically no place in the main story of the Iliad, while Thucydides 
expressly states that it was only “ after the Trojan War” that they 
moved into Bocotia from the little Thessalian town of Arne, although, 
apparcntly not to contradict the Catalogue, he adds in a parenthesis that 
“there was a section (drodacuds) of them in the land before.” 
And ike anomalies occur throughout, while, instead of the united Greece, 
owning “ one Lord, one King,” that is known to Homer, the Catalogue 
presents us a score or so of chieftains, seemingly of almost equal power 
and whose “ baronies” comprise townships which no geography can 
bring within the natural borders of one domain. Greece, in fact, is 
broken up into a number of those separate States which a later age alone 
knew. For Greece is not a country which lends itself to union. Nature 
in it seems to have done her utmost to sct up barriers that divide, and 
“from the fall of the Achaian Empire until less than a century ago it 
It was only in 1822 that “the 
the port of Agamemnon— 
and it was there, “ close to the walls of Tiryns, that the first King of 
the Hellenes was elected some three thousand years after the last 
Is it any wonder that the 
dull versifier of the Catalogue, a writer without imagination, should 
describe the Greece of his own later age, however little it corresponds 
with that real Greece which Homer knew and made immortal ? 

For Homer's 


Greece is, in very truth, real. It is wrapped, no doubt, 


| in “the light that never was, on sea or land,” but it is none the less 


| year-old bullock,” 


Litt.D., Hon, D.Litt. (Oxon.). With 
‘ 


something that once had substance, and it is this actual, this living 
Greece which Dr. Leaf brings before our eyes. He does so, however, 
we must add, after a fashion that somewhat confuses and disappoints. 
For he takes too much time about pulling down; he demolishes the 
Catalogue too tediously, wherees he should, so to speak, have blown it 
up quickly and got rid of it, so as to set himself to his proper work, 
which is that of edifying. For what we need in this business of Homer 
is, above all, a master-builder, and he has all the materials, all the 
But if he is to make full use of his powers he must 





ability to be one. 
drop controversy and free both hands for his task, since indeed 
this work of reconstructing the Homeric world is no easy thing and 
There are the old “ Pelasgian” in- 
* Minoan ”’ 


allows no distracted attention. 
habitants of Greece to be dealt with first ; then there is the 





| civilization down, say, to the fifteenth century ; and after that, about 


1400 B.c., come the Achaian warriors from the north, conquering and 
building castles, just as the Normans did in England, but also absorbing 
the wonderful culture they found everywhere, exactly as the same 
Normans absorbed the Saracenic culture that met them in Sicily. 
There are ten thousand fragments of information to be examined, sct 
in order, and pieced together; but the work is worth doing, and with 
patience, with skill, and with a just use of that constructive imagination 
to which all knowledge owes so much, it is assuredly not beyond doing. 
For, to make at least a very small beginning, let any one first take up 
Ivanhoe and then the Hiad. He can match every Norman Baron with 
an Homeric prototype, fot Norman and Achaian are as like as can be. 
Ilomer’s warriors go forth to battle in armour of proof, disdainful of 
the common varletry, whom they slaughter like sheep, but ever ready 
for a combat @ ou'rance with a worthy champion. Good caters they are, 
too, and good drinkers, lovers of ‘ more unwatered wince,” “ the larger- 


mixing-bowl,” and the “lengthy chine” (vdrov dinvexds) of a “ five- 
while, when the feast is over, they cither discuss 
to-morrow’s battle or listen to the minstrel as he chants tales of 
Hard men, one imagines, 


like Odysseus, not 


love or derring-do (x\éa dvipav nowy). 
these, with few scruples, often wily” 
reverent of Zeus than Bois de Guilbert, say, was of the Mass, but 


more 


with just as keen an eye alike for fair women and the main chance 

men who would not casily give up a Briseis or a Helen, or starve when 
there was anything to be plundered, but real men, who loved life, lived 
it to the full, and whose soul passes “ indignantly” into Hades. And 
over them all rules Agamemnon, “ Lord of many islands and of all 
Argos ’*—and “ Argos”’ ‘commonest use” means the whole of 


in its 


Greece —who is not the greatest warrior, any more than some of our 
Norman Kings were, but whose supremacy, marked by the Royal Sceptre 
that Hephaistos wrought, is needful to give that unity without which a 
small body of military invaders cannot hold their ground. Some of 
these ereat Barons may at times be hard to keep in hand, and Achilles 
be for atime as troublesome as Hotspur, but in the end they always obey ; 
and though A 
as reality demands, the central figure of the Trojan War, just as his 


amemnon may not be a poetic personage, he is assuredly, 





is, as it required to be, the very centre of 


palace fortress at Mycenae 
ss round it with a radius of some hundred 


Sweep the compa 
and you have determined almost exactly the boundaries of 
Towards Mycenae all ways converge both by 


Gree Cc. 
milk 8, 
Agamemnon’s kingdom. 
land and sea, so that its occupant ensconced there, close under the 
“Spider Mountain” (Apaxwaioy tpos), could either “pounce” upcn 


une 
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any intruder, or gather together his hosts and go forth to war 
whenever and as best it pleased him. 

But we have ventured on a large theme in a rash attempt to suggest 
at least its general interest, and there is only space to add that Dr. Leaf 
has much to say about Ithaka and Aulis, about Greek religion, “ The 
Fusion of Races,” “The Achaian Epos,” and other like subjects, all 
of which he treats admirably. For he has such a wea:th of knowledge, 
such a happy and often humorous pen, that nothing he writes can ever 
fail at once to please and to instruct. And yet it is impossible to con- 
template this volume without something of a regretful sigh. For of 
“making many books” on Homer there is indeed “no end,” and one 
cannot but wonder whether the poet’s spirit, the immortal part of him, 
may not become, as it were, imprisoned, and even crushed, by their 
ponderous and monumental bulk—whether it may not be with him, as 
it is, we fear, coming to be with our English Bible, which seems, perhaps, 
to speak to us to-day with a less living breath than it once spoke to our 
forefathers, who knew nothing about the “ contamination” of Genesis 
or “ the second Isaiah,” but were happy in ascribing all the Psalms to 
David, and found, at times, consolation even in a “ Selah.” 





WAR, INDUSTRY, AND FINANCE.* 

Prosiems of unusual interest were discussed at last year’s mecting 
of the British Association, and, for obvious reasons, its proceedings 
took up less space than usual in the newspapers ; so that there is every 
reason to welcome the publication in book form of reports and papers 
presented to it on some of the most important subjects dealt with. 
Among these, industry and finance may well claim a leading place. 
other departments of modern life have been more drastically revolution- 
ized by the war, and no others are more important to its conduct, and 
to the problems that will face us when it is over. The state of things 
studied by the experts who have contributed to the book was necessarily 
in a condition of rapid change, and in most cases they have only been 
able to arrive at tentative conclusions in interim reports. It was also 
inevitable that the book should be rather a disjointed whole, but there 
is plenty of good matter in it, and those who like variety of diet will find 
their appetite stimulated by its succession of dishes. 

In the opening address delivered by the President of the section, 
Professor Scott, there is a very interesting sketch of the attitude of 
economists to war. It need hardly be said that they have, as such 
regarded it as a barbarous interruption to the arts of production, and 
that “ the encouragement of the best possible relations with other coun- 
tries has always been a prominent feature of their teaching.” Never- 
theless Professor Scott is justified in contending that the spontaneous 
and free development, which we owe so largely to the teaching of our 
economists, has produced a power of initiative in our people which 
augurs better for victory than the mechanical rigidity of German organi- 
vation. He is perhaps a little pessimistic in his view that “ after the 
war Europe will experience very considerable straits for many years 
to come ”’ owing to “ the evil legacy in inflated funded and floating debts,” 
which will lessen, “‘ by reason of increased taxation, the normal margin 
for new savings.”’ This will certainly be true, to the extent that the 
European belligerents borrow abroad; but unless the war lasts much 
longer than seems likely, they will not be able to do this to a very serious 
extent. In so far as they borrow at home, increased taxation for the 
purpose of interest payment and loan redemption will all be paid to the 
holders of the debt, and so one man’s margin for saving will be lessened 
but another's will be increased. High taxation for these purposes is 
likely to tend to political friction and social unrest, especially if it is 
not wisely apportioned, but it will not diminish the net margin for 
saving. As for the difficulty with which capital will be obtainable, 
that will depend on the pace at which we produce and the rate at which 
we save. If, as we believe, the war will teach us to produce fast and 
save a large proportion of what we earn, then capital will be plentiful. 
And Professor Scott himself shows that in many respects the war may 
have beneficial results even from the purely economic point of view. 
Witness this excellent passage :— 

“The waging of a just war results in a quickening of the national 
spirit. It forces a nation out of the easy and well-worn paths of routine 
and convention. Thus out of all the suffering and all the loss, some 
good will come. The large proportion of our young manhood which 
has gone to serve the country on the seas or in the field, and which 
returns having looked death in the face without being afraid, will not 
take up life where it was left. The noble qualities that have been 
evoked by the stress of battle will remain and will influence civil life 
during the next generation. The outlook will be broader and also more 
simple. Methods of social legislation and administration will become 
more direct and less timorous. The men who have dared greatly and 
who have endured will chafe against the rules that have been formed 
during easier times. . . . It has fallen to us to live in an heroic 
age; and, if we remain true to ourselves and to our high destiny, we 
shall have the strength and the fixity of purpose to achieve greatly in 
peace as well as in war.” 

Among the purely industrial problems investigated by these inquirers, 
the most novel and important was the question of the introduction of 
female labour, Their report arrives at the somewhat paradoxical 
conclusion that it is not the fact, save in special cases and to a limited 
extent, that women have replaced men in the sense that they are now 


* Credit, Industry, and the War: being Reports and other Matter Presented to the 
Section of Economical Science and Statistics of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Manchester, 1915. Edited by Adam W. Kirkaldy, M.A. 

Preface by William R. Scott, M.A. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, (2s. 6d. net, 
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doing work which before the war was being done by men, Industry 
to-day is to a great extent monopolized by our Government and those 
of the Allies, and their demands are for goods to be used in war. At 
first sight one would expect that war goods would be goods turned 
out by men, or goods that had been turned out by men before the war 
Not so, says the report. “ A large part of the Government demand fos 
goods is in those branches of trade in which a larger proportion of women 
is employed.” For instance, the tailoring trade normally employs 
some hundred and thirty thousand women regularly, with a fluctuating 
number that come in in times of seasonal pressure, The “ retail 
bespoke” branch, in which high-class tailoring is done, employs men 
almost exclusively. This branch is very much depressed owing to the 
war, because we have no time to be fashionable, or to order new clothes 
carefully cut to measure. Army clothing is good but not high-class, 
and it is this branch that is busy. In it female labour norm ally pre- 
dominates, and so the large number of women that have been pressed 
into its service are in a sense replacing men, since they are busy while 
the high-class tailors are idle, but they are not doing work that waa 
normally done by men. In the boot and shoe branch there has actually 
been a replacement of women by men owing to the heavier nature of 
the work required in the military than in the civilian boot. It thus 
appears that what we may call the sex problem in industry is less likely 
to be acute after the war than might be expected. 
really replacing men, but doing a large amount of extra women’s w rk, 
which will decline when peace comes, the process of going back to the 
old peace basis will be less complicated than it might have been. Tho 
actual replacement of men by women seoms to have taken place chiefly 
in non-industrial processes, such as clerical work, ticket-collecting, tram 
and bus conducting, and various forms of retail distributive work. 
Even in these branches, it appears that the work done by women is 
seldom exactly similar to that previously done by mea :— 

“In the case of ticket-collecting, in which at first sight men’s and 
women’s employment appears equal, it is found on inquiry that the 
women work shorter hours, requiring three shifts to do what men do 
in two, and their shifts are arranged when traffic is less heavy, thus 
leaving the more arduous work to the men. In many of the large 
stores three women are required to do the work formerly done by 
two men.” 

When we come to the financial side of the war problems, the views 
expreased at the British Association of last autumn suffer from being too 
They are too recent to give a final judgment 


If women are not 


are too ancient to be in touch with the wider problems that have arisen 
Whether it was the banks or the public that hoarded gold 
on the first outbreak of war is a question which is not, at the moment, a 
matter of great importance, nor are the views expressed about it very 
Mr. A. H. Gibson is quoted as saying that “ there was no 
at degree 


convincing. 
run on the Joint Stock Banks or on the Savings Banks, and wh: 
of hoarding of gold took place at the commencement of the crisis was 
probably due to the lead given by some of the Joint Stock Banks paying 
out Bank of England notes instead of gold.” Perhaps this authority is 
a little too positive in saying that there was no run on the banks. 
bankers admit that the withdrawals by their customers in the week 
before the war were on an abnormal scale, though one may, of 
argue about the point at which abnormal withdrawals become a run. 
With regard to the Savings Banks, we have official figures to show that 
during the eight wecks ended on September 5th, 1914, nearly five and a 
half millions were withdrawn from the Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks. 

But there is much interesting discussion of the exciting events of 
that breathless period in finance which heralded and followed the out 
break of war. On the whole, the conclusion arrived at agrees with tho 
view current in well-informed City circles, that the measures taken to 
meet the opening crisis were unnecessarily drastic. It is easy to seo 
this after the event, but we must remember that it was the duty of 
those in charge of the matter to err, if at all, on the side of making 
sure, because any error in the other direction would have spelt disaster. 
It is rather curious to find, however, how little the Association seems 
to have grasped the real financial necessity that has been so long 
neglected—namely, the need for drastic economy in public and private 
spending and a reduction of consumption by the individual. There 
are references to this necessity, but the subject is nowhere handled 
separately as the most important thing to be done in the interest of 
our financial staying-power; and yet long before the Association met 
this need had been put before the nation by the Prime Minister in 4 
speech at the Guildhall. At present we are wasting our financial 
strength by an orgy of public and private extravagance, and deluding 
ourselves with hoary old fallacies about helping trade by circulating 
money, and so forth. The British Association might have given us 
much dry light on this point, but seems to have missed its chance. 


Some 


course, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Reavers of the current number of the Edinburgh Review will perhapa 
turn first to Mr. Steed’s article on “The Programme for Peace.” They 
will find that he takes a stern attitude, reasonably based upon past 
European history. He would not stop at refusal to trade direct with 
Germany after the war, but would have prepared now black lists of 
pro-German firms in neutral countries, and so minimize trade even at 
second hand, It is not clear how Germany is to pay indemnities except 
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by working for those whom she has wronged ; i.e., by trade. Mr. Steed’s 
intimate knowledge of Balkan affairs gives importance to his programme 
for the settlement of thorny Adriatic questions. He desires the creation 
of United Jugo-Slav States with Fiume as their principal port, while 
Italy should administer the free port of Trieste and keep Pola, Lissa, 
ail Valona as the bases of naval control. He also deals with Poland, 
and supports our view that no one must try to prevent Russia from 
ruling at Constantinople. A curious point, indicating how an ingenious 
mind credits others with a like ingenuity, is Mr. Steed’s warning that 
€ermany may sham weakness and appeal for pity before peace is made 
by engineering bogus internal revolutions.——The editor's article upon 
‘Industrial Reconstruction ’ 
human co-operation between employers and workpeople, improving 
upon the desirable “ cash-nexus ” of the wage system: and he discusses 
the Report of Sir G. Newman’s Committee upon Industrial Fatigue. 
Mr. Cox, as usual, works out practica] details as well as principles with 
admirable lucidity and apt illustrations. His desire to make up for 
lost time leads him to hope that increased production will be effected 
by running machinery continuously, while the human producers 
work in three shifts. Mr. Havelock Ellis traces “ The Psychology 
of the English’ back to the selected strains of adventurous peoples 
He bends some of his “ typical” 


’ 


at home is in part a plea for a more | 


that have landed on these islands. 
Englishmen, especially poets, to bring them into conformity, but he is 
more convincing as to movements. His psychology is encouraging as 
an introduction to the next article, upon ‘ Systematic Colonisation,” 
in which Mr. Wyatt Tilby begs us to be ready to send out large colonies 
of soldiers and their families to Canada, Australia, and Rhodesia. 
He hopes that companies will be formed, and that the settlement will 
be done by private enterprise before the State has made up its mind 
The kindred question of small-holding colonies at 
home is dealt with by Mr. Orwin. Here again we agree in theory with 
his condemnation of State interference. “‘ Why should the State 
guarantee the debts of the small farmer and not those of the small 
butcher or baker 2?” &c. But the war makes opportunists of us all in 
some degree, and victims of the tiresome formula, “‘ Something must 


how to begin.— 


be done.” Mr. Orwin seems to us to approach the subject, which he 
calls a craze, in a somewhat carping spirit. We have always held that 
small-holders cannot compete with large farmers at home and abroad 
without co-operation, and Mr. Orwin, ignoring several successful ex peri- 





ments, does not think much of co-operation in selling produce. A number 
The futures of two hitherto neutral 
countries have their exponents. In “ The Danger for Holland” Mr. 
Gribble, who stayed there on his way back from Ruhleben, expounds 
his belief that the Dutch have no misunderstanding of German intentions 
The Court and 


of his criticisms are quite unfair. 


to absorb them by fair means or by foul if needful. 
higher commercial circles are pro-German, but the people as a mass 
are not. Their future danger lies in more peaceful penctration, when 
the spheres open to Germany will be fewer and her commercial efforts 
more concentrated. Mr. Porritt, writing before the latest strains 
were tugging at American and German relations, discusses the coming 
Presidential campaign. Dr. Wilson will have the unanimous nomination 
of the Democrats. ‘Tariffs and Mexico will be subordinate issues, and 
he will have to justify his peace policy, or whatever may be his position 
by the autumn. The Republicans and Progressives have come closer 
together, and may support one candidate, but not if the Republican 
nominee is Mr. Root. He probably will be Mr. Root unless the Republi- 
cans take Mr. Roosevelt back to their bosoms, though Mr. Hughes 
would be an acceptable candidate if he reconsidered his refusal to stand. 
~———Fiscal matters are dealt with in a dialogue between a Free Trader 
and a Tariff Reformer, followed by comments from supporters. The 
showman friend of both parties, Janus Bifrons, seems to have a strabismus 
converging upen Protection, and the Free Trader who comments 
rightly calls the first disputant weak-knecd. He agrees with his adver- 
sary upon the need for “ intensive national economy.” The means of 
reaching this end are doubtful. Where will the Government find 
money for subsidizing the production of necessaries as suggested ? 
But we shall have to face a tariff for revenue, and a popular demand 
for preferential favours to our Colonies and Allies. Mr. W. Foster 
impresses on us “ The Decline of Parliaments,” saying that the Parlia- 
mentary system is “ looked upon in the United States with indifference, 
in France with distrust, and in Great Britain with disgust.” We will 
not dispute his views, but he offers us no substantial alternative. 





Another article reviews the Report of the Commission upon Venereal 
Diseases in a spirit that differs in no important way from the views we 
recently ¢ xpressed, 
FICTION. 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE NORTIL* 

ENcisn readers who have not travelled in the United States are for th 
most part extraordinarily ignorant of their geography. For example, most 
people imagine New York State to be dominated and dwarfed by the 
Great city, instead of being one of the largest and, in regard to scenery, 
mest varied and romantic of the Eastern States. What they know 
zbout it outside New York is probably confined to vague recollection 
of Washington Irving and a general impression of sumptuous seaside 


watering-places. The last generation knew that Madame Albani 
* The Shepherd of the North, By Richard Aumerle Maker, London: Macmillan 
aud Co. [is.] ’ 
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took her professional name from Albany, and, as she was of French- 
Canadian descent, possibly argued that Albany was in Canada. The 
mistake, as Mr. Maher’s novel shows, is not altogether inexcusable. 
For, besides revealing to the home-keeping reader a State rich not only 
in skyscrapers, but in the glories of the forest, the mountain, and the 
flood, it introduces us to an extensive tract on the northern border 
where French, and not Greek or Latin, is the determining factor in 


| place nomenclature, and where the inhabitants are so largely of Frenchi- 
| Canadian stock that a knowledge of French is indispensable to their 


priests. Indeed, we can quite imagine some careless readers believing 
that the scene was laid in Canada—for the mention of the Adirondacks 
and being rather puzzled to understand 


| what a New England Bishop and American railway agents were doing 


in Racquette County among people who called themselves Canucks 
and bore such names as Gadbeau and Laclair and Lacomb. Tho 
answer to the puzzle is simply this, that New York is not only a 
very large but a border State, and that, while the Dutch strain 
has long since been absorbed, there are still French-speaking areas 
in the North. 

The “Shepherd of the North *—the real hero of the story 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Alden, a New Englander educated at Harvard 
and Louvain, who had greatly distinguished himself by his heroism in the 
Civil War, the ‘‘ White Horse Chaplain,” as he was then known, having 
become almost a legendary figure. He is now an elderly man still 
vigorous in mind and body, and much beloved by his flock in spite of 
his angular French. We first make his acquaintance in a snowstorm, 
when, secking shelter at a farmhouse, he recognizes in the farmer, who 
is dying from an accident, the man whom he had rescued under the 
Confederate guns twenty-five years before. Tom Lansing, for that is 
his name, entrusts his only daughter to the Bishop's care, and soon 
after her father’s death she goes to a convent school, the Bishop having 
persuaded her young lover, Jeffrey Whiting, to defer matrimony until 
Ruth, who was a capable and 


is tho 


they had both got some cducation. 
athletic young Amazon, fretted in the seclusion of the convent and 
ran away; and Jeffrey's start for the Law School at Albany was in- 
definitely postponed by the intervention of a railway agent, wh» offered 
him liberal terms if he would assist in inducing the hill farmers to sell 
their land to the railway. Further inquiry opens Jeffrey's ey2s to the 
iniquity of the scheme, and at the Bishop's instigation he remains at 
home to fight its promoters. For the Bishop, who is as shrewd as he 
is benevolent, sees that their proposals, while apparently for the benefit 
of the neighbourhood, conceal a ruthless policy of clearance in order 
to exploit the mincral wealth of the district. Mr. Maher, as we have 
He also throws a lurid light on the 
Baffled in their frontal 
the 


said above, teaches us geography. 
methods of corrupt American speculators. 
attack on the farmers, the railway agents endeavour to “ remove 
ringleaders of the opposition. Jeffrey Whiting, kidnapped and wounded, 
is rescued by Ruth, who takes an active part in the campaign, and he 
resumes his labours in a more vindictive spirit. The railway agents 
carry the war into the New York State Senate, only to be beaten 
in Committee by the evidence of the Bishop. Then they play their last 
card. Ina very dry summer they start forest fires with the deliberate 
and diabolical purpose of achieving their aim by devastation. Whiting 
and his comrades catch them red-handed, and he is on the point of 
shooting down the chief incendiary when that villain is killed by a 
shot from an unseen assailant. Most unfortunately Jeffrey's rifle goes 
off by accident immediately afterwards, and his comrades credit him 
with what they regard as a legitimate act of vengeance. The fire 
spreads, in spite of the desperate efforts of Jeffrey's party ; the Bishop, 
who arrives on the scene, is only saved by Ruth’s woodcraft and 


1 


knowledge of the country, and while he is sheltering on a rocky 
plateau he receives the dying confession of the man who shot Rogers 

the villain of the plot. But he is silenced by the seal of the 
confessional, and Ruth, who had overheard the admission of homicide, 
is bound to secrecy. Hence, when Jeffrey Whiting is tried for his life, 
the two witnesses who were able to clear him both refrain from speaking 
out. Moreover, as we have seen, Jeffrey was a homicide in intent. 
For the sequel we must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Maher's 
story. They will not ail of them agree with its theology, but, although 
Ruth and Jeffrey are both converted to Roman Catholicism, the author 
can hardly be charged with employing romance to disguise a proselytizing 
He deals faithfully with the responsibilities imposed on the 
secret of the confessional,’ and in more than 


aim, 
guardians of “ the terrible 
very frankly the resentment excited in some minds 
rvention of the Roman Church, though firmly 


he 


one passage states 
by the ubiquitous int 
persuaded that it works out for good and not for evil. In fine, 
For the 


community in the Adirondacks 


writes without any of the acrimony of sectarian partisanship. 
rest, the life of the French-Canadian 
is described with much charm, the account of the forest fire is wonder- 
fully vivid, 


most exacting 


nd the railway agents are wicked cnough to satisfy the 


standards of villainy. 
(Methuen and Co, 


Gough. 


is picture of the Court of 


The Yeoman Adventurer. By George W 
Gs.)— Lovers of Waverley and of the marvello 
Holyrood set } 


forth in its pages may be inclined to feel that no n vel 
of to-day which deals with the “’45 


can possibly be worth reading. 
Yet Mr. Gough, who has agreat power of writing interesting narrative, 


actually contrive to say something new about Prince Charlie's 
Oliver Wheatman, is 
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great and disastrous adventure. The hero, 
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almost too clover in his own bucolic manner—-for he considers himself 
bucolic notwithstanding his intimate acquaintance with the classics. 
It is impossible not to sympathize with the heroine, who, in spite of 
Oliver's adroitness being employed to ensure her own safety, obviously 
grows as weary of his unfailing rectitude as did the citizens of Athens 
of the virtuous justness of Aristides. As this is a first novel and is of 
remarkable promise, we may perhaps be allowed to advise the author 
to.avoid making use of “types” in his characters, and to describe 
rather “hungering, thirsting men.” The language of the book is frankly 
modern, which is far better in historical romance than that peculiar 
tongve which Stevenson called ‘“tushery” and Walter Scott 
** Wardour Strect.” 

Reapapte Novers.—Zhe Great Temptation. By 
(7. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—An admirable story of adventure concerning 
the theft of a priceless string of pearls.——A Rich Man’s Table. By 
Ella Macmahon. (Millsand Boon. 6s.)—A modern comedy of manners. 
——Craig Kennedy, Detective. By Arthur B. Reeve. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 6s.)—An American story concerned with the unravelling 
of many mysterics..—--Mrs. O'H. By Harold Begbie. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)---A social study the heroine of which is what is known as a 
“chmber.” The scene is laid in Kensington and Ireland.——Love by 
an indian River. By IF. E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—The 
war, and deal 


Richard Marsh. 


events of this delightful novel take place during the 
partiy with German intrigues among the natives. 
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It is a commonplace to say that liturgic art is dead, that in sincerity 
alone can our new prayers for the war equal those of the Book of Common 
Praver, while they are on a lower level in imagination and in style. 
ys he acroplane and submarine have scarcely inspired our writers, though 
there is one brief effect gained where we pray that fighters in the air 
and under the sea may be confident “that underneath them are the 
Everlasting Arms.”” (Might not this be improved, “ even there Thine 
Everlasting Arms bear them up” ?) It is interesting to compare 
further the special prayers sanctioned for use during the Napoleonic 
wars, which have been republished, War Prayers of One Hundred Years 
Agqo ae P.C.K., 3d.). In these there is sincerity, but it is sometimes 
clouded by the Hanoverian pomposity of those, Erastian days, and 
there is no writing that can compete with any composition of Bishop 
Sanderson, such as the “ Prayer to be said before a Fight at Sea against 
any Enemy,” surely one of the noblest in the Prayer Book. We do 
not think that King George V. would care for a petition that he should 
“long preside over” the Church “as a nursing father.’ German 
methods of warfare have not stirred our modern liturgists to such 
language as Rousseau and the Revolution inspired in 1796, when our 
enemics, 
plunged themselves into Crimes and Impieties which astonish the 
Nations of the earth’’ ; but the words express our feelings fitly. There 
is evidence of humility curiously mixed with the pomposity; e.g., 
“We acknowledge with penitent hearts that we have been blessed in 
the knowledge and profession of Thy Truth and the long Possession of 
abundant Prosperity: too often we have turned our backs on Thee 
and sought our Peace and Security in our own inventions.” The cynic 
will join with the most humble in selecting this prayer: “ Save us, not 
only from our worldly, but also from our spiritual enemies ; and most 
especially save us from ourselves.”’ 


Rural Housing. By W.G. Savage, M.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 64. 
net.)—There is an impressive honesty throughout this work of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Somerset, who evidently has a refreshingly 
clear head. He distributes praise and blame with admirable fairness 
to landlords and tenants, to public authorities and their officers alike. 
His book is a clear statement of the case at the beginning of the war, 
written in plain but singularly ungraceful English. He has only one 
fad with which we cannot entirely sympathize: he objects to any 
coltage bedrooms communicating. His objection is valid in the 
of many families, but where there are several small children the tendency 
to keep them sleeping in the parents’ room is less if they can use a 
communicating room, which becomes desirable. It is satisfactory to 
find in Dr. Savage an official who can condemn wasteful administration 
by public bodies, and has good words to say of the voluntary efforts 
of landowners and Co-operative Societies. His experience of District 
Councils leads him to wish that some of their powers under the Housing 
Act (1909) might be transferred to the County Councils. If they were, 
perhaps he would find that one public authority is more like another than 
lio thinks. .The tables and photographs which add to the value of the 
book are mainly taken from Somerset, which the author knows so well, 
has plenty of useful information about other parts of Great 
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Britain. 


Town Planning. By G. Cadbury, jun. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Birmingham is happy in its public spirit, fostered by leading 
citizens. In-Mr. John Nettlefold it has had an excellent leader in 
matters of housing, and it has been fortunate in having a family of local 
1aanufacturers and capitalists which has been able and willing to show 


‘following the vain imaginations of reprobate Minds, have | 








ce 
by the concrete example of Bournville what can be done in planni ng 
a model housing area. We have so often had to connect a serious go- ‘ial 

evil with the name of this family that it is the greater pleasure to draw 
attention to Mr, Cadbury's book, for he is justified in writing with pride 
and authority upon his subject. The great town-planning schemes of 
Birmingham are described, with photographs, to illustrate the funda. 
mental principles of health and amenity, and the convenience and 
saving which result from their application. Site-planning, road-con. 
struction, allotments and gardens, open spaces and the legal conditions 
due to the Housing and Town Planning Act, are all cle arly dealt with, 
The aims are admirable; the methods are sometimes doubtful. For 
instance, we do not wish to see adopted the simple method of attaining 
unanimous administration by municipal ownership of the land, It 
presents obvious advantages to the hasty reformer, but they do not 
outweigh the evil that is apparent if we crudely describe the pr Ces ag 
speculation in land with other people’s money by members of local 
authorities. Nor, as believers in Free Exchange, can we desire to see 
large blocks of urban land falling into mortmain after the example of 
German towns which Mr. Cadbury admires. But we regret that many 
excellent schemes will be held up by the war. 


Books or Rererence.—The Book of Matriculations and Degrees, 
1901-1912 (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net), completes 
the lists of entries at Cambridge and degrees conferred over the period 
1544 to 1912. It is authoritatively prepared at the Registry. ——The 
Schoolmasters’ Year Book and Educational Directory, 1916 (Year Book 
Press, 12s. 6d. net), consists of a chronicle of pertinent matter, with 
records ef the aork of the Board of Education, the Universities 
Secondary Schools. The steady encroachment of the State 
stereotyped systematization is remarkable. Part II. of the volume is a 
directory of schools and masters.——The Public Schools Year Book, 
1916 (same publishers, 5s. net), supplics a list of British Public 
with their staffs, scholarships, recent and other 
particulars. There are also articles on careers and how to pass into 
them from school. 
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Doorley (G. 8.), The Voyages of the ‘ Morning,’ 
Elliott (.), American Government and Majority Rule 
Fernau (H.), Because I am a German, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Francis (M. E.), Penton’s Captain, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hal!) net 
Goldring (D.), Margot’s Progress, cr 8 (Nast 
Grew (KE. and Marion 8.), Rambles in Australia, cr 8vo .(Mills & Boon) 
Hall (A. D.), Agriculture after the War, cr 8vo .(J. Murray) net 
Harding (D. C. F.), Oranges and Lemons, cr 8vo....... (Cassell) 
Harper's Hydraulic Tables for the Flow of Water, cr 8vo ....(Constable) net 
Jones (KE. B.), In Burleigh’s Days, cr 8vo ~ + ee(J. Long) 
Kelland (C. B.), The Hidden Spring, cr 8vo.... (Harper) 
Kerr (Sophie), Love at Large, cr 8vo eeceeee .( Harper) 
Kettle (EK. H.), The Pathology of Tumours, 8 . . K. Lewis) net 
Laxdale (H.), The Dim Bourne, Richards) 
Le Queux (W.), The Zeppelin Destroyer, cr 8vo ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
McCabe (J.), The Influence of the Church on Marriage and Divorce (Watts) net 
Mallet (C.), Impressions and Experiences of a French Trooper (Constable) net 
Maspero’s Manual of Archaeology (Dulau) net 
Moberly (L. G.), Maid Marjory, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Moore (F. F.), The Rise of Raymond, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Niven (F.), Two Generations, cr 8vo .(Nash) 
Penman (G.), “I Remember,” r (Ke lly) net 
Richardson (E. W.), A Veteran Naturalist: Life and Work of W. B. Teget- 
meier, . .(Witherby) net 
Robinson (J. P. K.), With Botha’s Army, cr 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 
Shaw (B.), Androcles and the Lion ; Overruled ; Pygmalion, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Smith (Ellen Ada), Stress, er 8vo J. Long) 
Smith (G. B.), Outlines of European History, 1814-1914, cr 8vo ..(. Arnold) 
Student in Arms (A), intro. by J. St. Loe Strachey, cr (Melrose) net 
Sturgeon (Mary C.), Studies of Contemporary Poets, cr 8vo ....( Harrap) net 
Travers (John), Happiness, (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Vachell (H. A.), The Triumph of Tim, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Waldsiein (C.), Aristodemecracy, from the Great War Back to Moses, Christ, 
Ce Es UD ha bicinbidanée0nce cena dhhaneddncas+ugeeeen (Murray) net 
Wilkie (J.), 8. Brendon the Voyager and his Mystic Quest, cr 8vo 
(Soc. 8S. Peter & Paul) net 
Wintle (H.), The Spirit of the Garden: a Novel, cr 8vo. George) ne 
Withers (H.), International Finance, 8vo «& =) net 
Worsfold (W. B.), The Empire on the Anvil, § 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON 


. .(Harper) 
8vo ..(8mith & Elder) net 
(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
ure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a ait brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


G E N U I N E Samples and illustrated 
IRISH dist sent post free 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 
d 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°-;Dopcgs" 
TOTAL FUNDS - £20,409,644. 
ROYAL ane 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. | HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
! OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
N. P. I. 
LEAFLET S. 











WAR 





1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private Investment and Depreciation. 





Copies of any of these leaflets will be sent post free 

to readers of this journal on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ....................&126,000,000. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 
T O R T H Ww A L E Ss. 


~ speeanaens 
TO LET, FURNISHED, for any period, o chore ng old Welsh Plas, erected about 
1660, well furnished with genuine antique furniture. It occupies a really delightful 


position, commanding views unsurpassed in Snowdonia. Near church, village, 
station, and sea Ten bedrooms (15 beds), bathroom (h. and c.), 3 sitting-roomes, 
fervants’ hall, and usual domestic offices, recently enlarged. Charming old terraced 
gardens; fine stone-built garden room, furnished. Sanitation be'ieved perfect ; 
excellent. water supply. Lodge at entrance 400 acres rough shooting Fishing 
in plenty Golf. Possession at once Rent according to period Butler and wife 


would manage for small family or assist —Further information, photos, and plan of 
district, from Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, & CO., 24 Ryder Strect, St. James's, 
S.W., who have recently inspected the property and thoroughly recommend it 
(Folio 5007.) 
TFYRANSFER OF SCHOOL.—PRINCIPAL wishes to dispose of 
her first-class PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in 8.W. suburb of 
London, as she is retiring, either in July or December.—For further particulars 
apply Miss MABEL HAWTREY, Educational Office, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
SN". LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS.—WANTED, in 


September, a thoroughly experienced HISTORY MISTRESS Oxford or 











Cambridge Honours preferred. Salary £120-£150, nonresident, according to qualifi- | 


cations.— Applications to the H EAD-MISTRESS. 


(HouNty COUNCIL OF THE WEST 
YORKSHIRE, , 


RIDING OF 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION AND HANDWORK at the Bingley 
Training College, at a salary of £150 per annum, non-resident 

Candidates must be women and should be prepared to assist in planning and 
fupervising the students’ school work in generé i subjects 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 


Last date for the receipt of applications May 15th. 
MNVHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN RUSSIAN 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN RU SSIAN, Salary £300 
per annum. 
Applications must be sent in by June Ist. Further particulars may be obtained 
ma 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


| development of character. 


| 





I ONDON PUBLISHING HOUSE requires EDUCATED 
4 MAN (ineligible) or WOMAN for LITERARY DEPARTMENT. Must have 
technical knowledge of book produc ‘tion and experience in selection of illustrations.— 
Write, giving full particulars, to “ BOOKS,” Box No, 774, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, London, W.C. 


| OUSEKEEPER, disengaged from 10 a.m. on, desires HOUSE- 
HOLD or BUSINESS WORK. Good needlewoman, understands book- 
keeping. Excellent References.—Apply “ H.,” 7 Bedford Gardens House, Campden 


Hill, W 
C np & @. &@ 8.4 

J ies N’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street. Cavendish Square, W 


LECTURES, &c. 
WE ISTF x LD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 


Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 

Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 

Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 

30 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year 

will be offered for competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1916, 

—For Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


_UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
So ee ee tle . 2. BP & 2. eS 8 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education: 
J. W. Adamson, B.A., Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 

The Course, which includes practical work in Secondary Schoola, extends over 
one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY t is suitable for 
those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the University of London. 

The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or 8 guineas per term, three terms 
in the year. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for One Year, tenable from October 4th, 
1916, are offered to suitable candidates (men) who are graduates of a British University, 
Application should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. ~ 
{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE: 
h President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B Principals—A, ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturera 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women aro 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Health Students received in 

residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, - r Further particulars from the SECRE PARY. 

NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 4 

d ir BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 

The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 

Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALI 

A NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TR AINING “AND 
i HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum, GOOD Posts 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 

i om BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
i COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 

Principal : 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos), 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Further  E irs on application to the SECRETARY 
( UE N’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

Bathe ed in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Fatron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, MAY 2nd. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the Collego 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. BE. LEWER, 
B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained 
as to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside. 


"™ PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 








Theory of Education ; 







WITHINGTON, LANCS., 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 
3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse 


younger students, 
ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers Chairman, Rt. 

Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A For information seeueng Scholarships and Loan 


Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENG 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
] OURNEMOUTH —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


z PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 

and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 

(TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 

taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 

free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 


Estab. 1905. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Exceptional advantages. Language 
Literature, and Music specialities. Carcful attention given to health and the 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results ws rarden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Jaring-Gould , of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.8., and 
others om A PRINCIPAL for Prospectus 

{T, HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. 


Beautifully situated in the country away from anything to attract hostile aircraft, 
Sound modern education. Older girls may specialize in Languages, Music, or Art, 
Preparation for public examinations, the Universities and Women’s Colleges, 


Swedish Gymuaastics, All Games, Riding, Swimmine. 
Ouly Boarders Taken, Prospe sctus from Principal, 
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T UDOR 


THE 


KENT. 





SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 

P Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGIL EDUCATION VOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Forcign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


‘PRINCESS we COLLEGE, EALING, 


HALL 


HELENA W. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daugiters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. rge grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


Ss" MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


“Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


QIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend | 


K “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 mins. from sca. 


For Illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Nistery, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) 

Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


FALVERN GIRL 8’ COLLE 


‘An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
will be held on JUNE 27th and 28th. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Ivydene Hall, M ulvern. 


|S Ratahcsinhaneanate OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Priacipal. 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


G 


( into a well-known SCHOOL near London, on greatly reduced fees. 
great advantages offered. 

Excellent references given and required. 

Address, “PRINCIPAL,” Box No. 773, The Spectator, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Kindergarten and 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls. JUNIOR SCHOOL (no 
vacancies till September). SENIOR SCHOOL—President of the Council: The 
Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head Mistress: Mist ADDISON PHILLIPS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins THURSDAY, 
MAY 4th. The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from April 27th. 


Vers 


1 Wellington Street, 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY has | 


Vacancies for One or Two more Girls over 17. Thorough, practical training 
under homelike conditions, in beautiful country. Facilities for recreation and general 
cu'ture or for continuing special studies.-- Address, “ D. 5.," ¢/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, F.C. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sca-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specialiy built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Summer ‘erm begins May 4. ‘Telc.: LKastbourne 1034. 


‘F\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
. HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Lupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


LiXGuour SCHOOL, | HINDHEAD. 
: Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, MAY 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress— Miss L. SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Ora, 


ith. 


Tn connection with the School 
A IIOUSE for the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
will be OPENED on MAY 5th. 


SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
Miss SCOTT, M,A, 

Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Fiealthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universitics; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


( {1 REENWAY 
A For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses 
Good modern education ; 


BOYS’ 


I giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Ofheers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— Messrs, 
GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Lid, 65 South Melton Street, London, W. 


SPECTATOR. 


| 


| Viz. :—Two of £85 per ann., and four or five verying in amoi nt from 


Entire charge of Children | 


SUSSEX. | 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Hcnoura School of Modern 


E. | 


NE or TWO GIRLS of good social position ean be RECELVED | 


Limited. | 


| [eASTBOURNE 
Ad 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 8vo, | 


|B pty a SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 4 


on June Gth, 7th, and Sth, 1916, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLA 


April 29, 19) 6. 


e held 
RSHIPS, 
£W te £35 
are Offered, 


1 be m d 
Hl. OWEN, The 


| perann. In addition to the Scholarships some HOUSE EXHIB{TIONS 
—Further particulars, and Entry Forms oa which application s‘yo:. d 
before May 30th, can be obtained from the Head-Master, Mr. R. 
| *chool House, Uppingham. 


| M AL VER N CO LL EB 

| SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th, 31st, and June Ist. Oneo; * 
of £87, five cr more of £50, five or mere of £30 (£21 tor Pay Boys) per annum Ys = 
Exhibition of £12 for cne year awarded to the boy who does best in Examin; ti “4 
Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, cr Council Nemirations, £12 per annum, — 
Le awarded to boys who €o well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For full partic: we 

| apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. : — 


(pue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Fcholarships, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July. 
e,hcols Year-Book or the BURSAR, 


‘EDBERGH 8s C 
S SCHOOL. 


| | The Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS wilt 
be held on 30th and 3ist MAY in London and Sedbergh simultancously, : 
Candidates must be under fourteen years ef age on Ist July, 1916. ~ 
For turther information apply to Tue Bursar, 
SEDRERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire 


6 HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPs 
| j EXAMINATION, MAY 23RD, 24Tu AND 251n. 

At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and som 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not already in +), 
| College, whether Senicr or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFOR) 

SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated 
| or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN 
| SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations tor SONS OF THE CLERGY value £49 
per annum are open for next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


BB Ae cb Ee, Psorm” oO need BG B: 
a An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th 
Six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers faijlen in 
| the War have been given to the new House, recently opened under the Head. 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. LGELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield 
Berkshire. 4 
| | eceemaied? SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
ectails apply HEAD-MASTER, The School Hou-e, Bromscrove, 


W. A. FULLER, 

COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, 
(age 14 
THE 


| 


o 2 


Particulars from Publis 


For 


M®- 


M.A., 


THE 
Irepares Boys 
ARMY AND 


SUSSEX, 


and upwards) for the 


UNIVERSITIES. 
L UNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVE RTON. 


fWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 7th, 8th, and 9th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS 


FNONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 

the 20th, 2ist, and 22nd Jun, 1915. Oa> Ssiolarsiip of £19) pa. one 
of £80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not excceding six Foundatioa Scholarshirs 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will bo offered far 
competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School Hous: 
Tonbridge. 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
rn amemntiaen 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June &th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Piatt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, 
Se.D., Head-Master. pine 

FOLK. 


Ge ESHAM SCHOOL, HOLT, NOR 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
JUNE 6TH AND 7TH. 
Apply to Head-Master’s Secretary. 


{LIFTON COLLEGE. —Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

/ Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIINS, vaine from £25 

' to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 

CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 

Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, 
Bristol. 


RiLéegktzt*so ss Cc OL L 
An Examination will be held on Juno 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a yea 


year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognised by the 

Army Council. Entrance Scholarships in June, Two FOUN DATIONER- 

SHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICERS killed on Active Service. Sp ocia 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERBORN E S§S C H O 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 


near HERTS. 


EG E. 


| ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 


O L.- 


Boys 


S an 


| under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 13th and following days. 


—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


yp? * Ss °c Oo © & EB G 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarder. 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ver . 
COLLEGE. — President : The DUKE OF 

DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F., S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Otficers 


E . 


| and Clergy. ‘ 


AUTHORS, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

. FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course fro 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 


TYPEWRITING, 


' SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schocis, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending ful! particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
cf fees, &e.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Tducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices —158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


‘ IHTERSESE FO PARE RTE 


“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and exclusive information respecting the beat 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO,, Lrp., Dept. Y, Educational Con- 
sultants, Recent House, Kingsway. London, W.C. 


OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926, 
Educational Agents. Lstablished 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
Fosts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
bamilies. 


CHOOLS 
8 & 


— 


(yHore E TUTORS. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 


of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
and Welsh County Schools Aasociation. 

The Agency has been established tor the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSYP. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.50 a.m. to 1 pm. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
hen possible special appointments should be arranged 
tegistrar—Mias ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


'CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
ef the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


“For all Prisoners and Captives” 





The 


British Prisoners of War 


Food and Clothing Fund 


| has now nearly 300 names on its lists for the weekly parcels bread 


; and clothing. 





Assistant-Mistresses, | 


be | 


The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
| 


*"Phone, write, or call. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 
ted cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


QCHOOLS, &e.— Parents or Guardians may obtain, wilhow 
hk) charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Navat, or Military Exams., &c., 
é&c, A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


N\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 


1,108 pp., 


Street, London, E.C. 





There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
athoroughty efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 145 Cannon 
treet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
E PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, Experieaced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street Kast, 
Liverpool. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clorieal, and Medical Association, 
Jd , 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR is made from best 
materials and guaranteed unshrinkable. It is comfortable and durable. 


Write for free book with patterns and buy direct from the makers, 


a Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
—y°st: ESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene” 
(Regd.) on all floors and liaoleums during the Easter vacation 


(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 
during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals—which 
is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied.—Send 
for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “ DUST-ALLAYER™”™ Co., 165 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, LC. (Govt. Contractors). 
YOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
/ Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward 
Y.K.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed in Spring 
means Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Solo Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheitield. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. lf forwarded by post, value 
pet return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
JUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limi‘ed, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, pa'd 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MENORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


B 
, Patron: H.M. THe KING. 
Soldicrs suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring to 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. — 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Treasurer : THE EARL OF HARROWBY. 





LEGACIES 
Secretary : 


BADLY NEEDED. 
Goprrey H. HAMILroy, 


; comed. 








The importance of the Fund's work is emphasized 

by the Report of the Goverrment Committee on the treatment of 

British Prisoners of War in Germany, from which the following 

extract is taken: 

a from that time |[May, 1915, when the parcels 
began to arrive) they mainly subsisted on parcels sent them 
from home ... the Committee are satisfied that the 
German foed previously supplied was, apart from its bad 
quality, quite insufficient to maintain vitality or enable an 
ordinary man to resist disease.”’ 

A civilian Prisoner writes :— 

“. . + you can imagine how eagerly we look forward 

to parcels arriving from home.”’ 


WE EARNESTLY APPEAL FOR HELP 


to enable us to continue the parcels, which are not only necessary 

but are so much appreciated. Every care is taken to avoid over- 
i d 

lapping. 


DONATIONS will be gratefully received by Miss C. KNOWLES, 
TIion. Treasurer and Secretary, 17 KENSINGTON GORE, S.W 
Weekly or monthly subscriptions (however small) would be wel 
A Subscriber of 5s. weekly can, if desired, “‘ adopt ’’ a 
prisoner, to whom a parcel will be regularly forwarded and acknow- 


ledged direct. 


Those interested are invited to call at the Office, TRE 
SQUARE, S.W. (where all inquiries should be addressed), an 
the work in progress. 


22 Vor 
S 1 see 


The Church and the War. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


will be held in the QUEEN'S HALL, Langham Place, London, W. 
(Sole Lessees : Messrs. CHAPPELL AND Co.), 


on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 47H MAY, at 3 o'clock. 
1AN MALCOLM, Esq., M.P. 


who has recently returned from the Russian Front, will preside, 
supported by a number of ‘Bishops and other Clergy, and Laity. 

WAR EXPERIENCES will be related by Church Army Workers. 

ORGAN RECITAL at 2.30 p.m. by ELAINE RAINBOW. 

A FEW RESERVED SEATS will be available, IMMEDIATE 
APPLICATION for which should be made to Prebendary Car tLe, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W., who will also most gratefully receive 
GIFTS for announcement at the meeting (by initial only if so de 
sired) for the Society's extensive and beneficent work on behalf 
of the brave men of H.M. SERVICES. Cheques should be crossed 
* Barclays’, % Church Army.” 


A GENEROUS DIET. 


The best foundation for a generous diet—a diet that means health, 
not excess; comfort, not dyspepsia; vigour of body, not languor ; 


clearness of brain, not mental! fog —is 
mare © COCOATINA ” iixek 


because it contains in a refined, delicious, and easily digestib’e 
form the greatest amount of positive nutritious strength and 
dietetic comfort that was ever embodied in any popular beverage. 
“This is genuine cocoa.” —LANCET. 


The Oldest and still “THE IDEAL PURE COCOA.” 
THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 143 York Road, London, N. 


‘HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN.” 
Post free, Sevenpence 

CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 

Indispensable to all who hope to eara money by Writing, 
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\ FORTNUM & 6 foros 85 seteper i 
% : 3 M A SON’ S i | peady for any emergency, 
c ee Specialties | 


Raised Game Pies xf 
Home Made—2 Ib. to 6 Ib. .. per Ib. 3/- \ 
Raised Veal and Ham Pies a el. 


Also Home Made each 3/6, 6/6, 10/6 7 RP! IZ 
: : WORLD FAMOUS RAT 
Yorkshire Pies (F. & M.’s). ATIONS. 


hay rm 
we ~{ 
In Terrines .. 4/6, 6/6, 8/6, 12/6 eS \ A RICH AND ! 
York Hams (Matured) x F pELicioUs STEW |: 


: ‘ (READY COOKED) 
Cooked and Dressed on each 22/6 


can be served piping 
hot in few minutes 
Mayfort Hams 
Specially cured, peat-smoked per Ib. 1/9 


without a bit of trouble 
Paté de Foies Gras 


En Terrines ., each 4/6,6/6,12/6 : NW “t 16- 
Caviare (Astrachan) BY aa ANS pe 16- 


Potatoes, Carrots, Onions, 
Hartcote and Rich Gravy. 
Large Grey Grain per jar 4/-, 6/6, 12/6 “SAVES FUEL, TIME 
” : : \ AND LABOUR. A SUSTA6N. 
Stilton Cheese (First Prizo Dairy) ¥ Th eee te ING & ECONOMICAL MEAL 
= . Fano pass = 
Whole, Half, or Quarter Cheese per Ib. 1 /1 0 
For the Front. The War Catalogue contains a large selection 


of suitable Goods and Assorted Food Boxes varying in price 
Jrom 158. to £35 Cs, 


VF ORTNUM & MASON 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Telephone: Regent 41. Telegrams : ‘ Fortnum, London.” 
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A splendid present for 
friends at the front or 
for prisoners of war, 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
White Label. Mild and Medium 


D. D. 


Per Per 
oz. oz. 





AVERAGE MILEAGE of twenty covers 

in ordinary service, reported by disinterested 

motorists - 10,037 miles per tyre. 
See page 17 of the Avon Tyre Book, free from— 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD. 
19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 














To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


VISEM 


(Seed of Strength) 


Visom is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 6d. 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 

The Powder is sold in tins at 1s. 6d., twice the sizo 28. 6, 


four times the size 4$., eight times the quantity 7s. 6d. Send 
postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


+ <> + a> + a + aD + a + a + > + a + ew + + 6 t+ a + Ott ees 














Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the Pro 
prietors will be pleased to supply it post free, on receipt o 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should be taken to state 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 


ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. G (London Depet), Battersea Park, S.W. 


an) 
& 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 
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F they stood outside your own window looking 
for shelter from the wind and rain, would you 
hesitate for a moment to invite them in? 

Nay, rather, how gladly you would offer them 

hospitality! Yet there are hundreds of thousands 

of our brave fellows who would have literally “ no- 
where to go,” if it were not for the Y.M.C.A. 

At dozens of Camps in Great Britain, in France, 
in Egypt, and in Malta and in Salonica, the Y.M.C.A. 
is the only available building in which the men can 
meet for rest and recreation, to write letters home, 
and to enjoy that social cheer and Christian 
comradeship which means so much to them, 


Ask yourself if you also should not do your 
share. f you cannot fight yourself, here is 
your chance to help. Send what you can afford ; 
no more and no less. Send it for the sake of 
those who are risking life itself on your behalf. 


£125 


will maintain ONE new building 
serving a camp of about 5,000 
soldiers for the first 

THREE MONTHS. 


will buy a complete canvas 
equipment. At least 100 will 
be required for the Spring 


and Summer Camps, 


will furnish and equip 
_— anew Y.M.C.A. hut 


in Britain or France. 











Dont leave it to others- 


others may leave 





“My dear, they do not seem 
to have anywhere to go— 


Shall I ask them in?” 





A Y.M.C.A. Superintendent in France writes :— 
“Our room was packed to overflowing with men 
straight out of the trenches covered with mud, as 
only men in the trenches can be covered. By the 
time they had reached here many of them had 
tramped several miles and were quite exhausted. 
To find somewhere in which hot drinks and food 
could be procured in the middle of the night was 
a haven gladly welcomed; it is surprising where 
men can sleep when exhausted such as we cee 
them.” 

Will you provide the means by which this great 
service may be continued? 


it to you. 





to Captain 
R. L. BARCLAY, Y.M.C.A. National Head- 
quarters, 12, Russell Square, London, W.C, 


Donations should be addressed 















POST THIS TO-DAY. 


‘To Captain R. L. BARCLAY, Y.M.C.A. National 





the special work of the Y.M.C.A. for the Sailors. 


Headquarters, 12, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
I have pleasure in enclosing &.................. towards 
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THE BOOK OF CLEAR THINKING. 5s. net. 


MEDITATION Mr. Heinemann’s List 


By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &ce. — 


“Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman. 
“ An inspiriting and invigorating book.”"— Manchester Courier. 
“ Writes easily because he sees vividly ; his vision has eyes.’ 


—Saturday Review. Essays written in Time of War. By EDMUND GOSSE, cp 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KE ne & co., London, E.C. 6/- net 


so_piers’ Pportrairs |/HE ASSAULT: 


Germany before the Outbreak and England in War 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS F. W. WILE. Author of “ Men Around the Kaiser’ ee By 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY Berlin Correspondent to the Daily Mail. 6/- | 
By MISS CURRIE. ante 
Sole Agents: SOLDIERS’ TALES OF THE GREAT WAR, 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., NOW READY. Each vol. 3s. 6d. net. 


43 PICCADILLY, W. =———_Teelephone: Mayfair 3601, Wi TH M Y REGIMEN T 


Poetic Works of the late Augusta Webster. ; a 
Many caecs of failvre to sccure the al ee longer supplied by yk Aisne to La Bassé=. By PLATOON COM. 


the publishers, having Leccn e known to Mrs. Webster’s daugliter, te 
the wishes to state that rhe Las a few ccpies of most of the books, To read it is to share ev ery experience (almost) of the life of a 


including cne cr two of the last‘edition ot “ Portraits,” and will, so lieutenant on active service.’’-—Punch. 
far as ele can, le pleased to eend copies, post free, on receipt of 


th blished price. Add to 
Miss DAVIES 3 WEBSTER 4 Sidworth Street, Hackney, N.E. THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 
= By CHARLES LE GO 
T H E Cc T Y Oo F D j N “Itis a great anda fascinating story, which stands by itself eS 


A Tirade against Noise huge epic cycle of the war.’’—Times Lit. Sup. 


By DAN McKENZIE, M.D. (Giasg.). IN THE FIELD sy marcer DUPONT. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, 115 pp. Price 3/6 net. 
oe an fe See al The impressions of a French officer of Light Cavalry during the 


LONDON: ADLARD & SON AXD WEST NEWMAN, early ‘months of the War. a“ 


BARTKOLOMEW CLOSE, F.C. — —|VJVE LA FRANCE! 


’ 
THE EMPIRE’S HEROES. By E. A. POWELL, Author of “ Fighting in Flanders.” Richly 


Souvenirs of War Service, Diaries, Letters Illus 
or Memoirs attractively produced at : : ustrated, Pe 3 6 net. 
THE WESSEX PRESS, TAUNTON. NEW FICTION 
] OOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful FELICITY CROrTON By MARGUERITE BRYANT. 
6/-n. 


coloured plates, 36s., cost £10; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s. ; 
Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., iilus., £9; Burke’s Peerage, 1915, 25s., cost 42s. 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. Books bought for cash or exchanged. Cata- MISS PANDORA By M. E. NORMAN. 5/- 2, 
logues free. HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. EARTH TO EARTH 
SALES BY AUCTION. By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of “The Dop Doctor.” 6/- n, 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late Mrs. CHARLES ELTON. CHAPEL A Great Welsh Story. By MILES LEWIS. 6/- 1. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE will SELL | ~ : 
| > ° 

M by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., W.C. 
on MONDAY, MAY Ist, and following day, at ONE o'ciock precisely VALUABLE | - 

LILRARY of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS of the late Mrs. CHARLES ELTON, 
widow of the late C. T Elton, Esq., au:hor of ** The Career of Columbus "’ and The 





al 





— His Family, and Friends.” May be viewed. Catalogues may be FO RTN I GHTLY REVI EW. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. CONTENTS. MAY, 1916. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE will SELL - Sees 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C SaaLL WE W AIT AND SEE Ft RTHER ! ? Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
on WEDNESDAY, MAY 3rd, at ONE o'clock precisely, JAPANESE COLOUR Two UNPt BLISHED ESSAYS BY A. C. SWINBURNE. 
VRINTS, mainly the work of Hiroshige and Yeisen, also a number of Other Prints, TSE GERMAN PERIL AFTER THE WAR. ARCHIBALD HURD. 
the property of Lady Cecilia Rose, which will be sold for the benefit of “ Our Dumb THE : OAS IEION => ifs Cairics, At oy TANTOM, 
Friends’ League ” Blue Cross Fund for Horses in War Time; and other properties. jy Sy A -5 ® 70, Hott. ees EVE 
i re views P Ja i ‘ata rues avy be had. # ah 2 é b 4 SEN 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had New LIGHT ON THE ee THEATRE. W. J. LAwREvcR. 
-e Hee TS IN MEMORY OF SHAKESPEARE. Mrs. C. CARMICHAEL SLopes. 
LCODO _, — ean a _ 7 VERDUN—AND AFTEP. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
M* SSSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE will SELL THE NeW REALISM. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., THE LAST OF THE MaArguises. T. H. 8S. Escort. 
m THURSDAY. MAY 4th, and following day, at ONE o'clock precisely, BOOKS THE FFFICACY OF THE BLOCKADE. J. M. KENNEDY. 
and MANUSCRIPTS, the property of the late Edmund Shorthouse, Esq. (sold by TEUTON veRSUS SLAV, J A. T. LLOYD. 
order of the deceased); the Library of a genteman, deceased, including works THE NATION’S BALANCE SHEET. H. J. JENNINGS. 
relating to the Colonization and History of Australia; Books on general English and PURPOSE OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 
foreign literature, many in fine Lincings, &c. May be viewed two days prior. HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH Maps 
Catalogues may be had. LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


“th Gane A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, , 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,00),00), W E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time than an Annual Subscription to the 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve * SPECTATOR. 
Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together £3,960,009 ‘ s be = able a8 a a 4 . member 4 a man’s own family, . toa Suiation or friend—at the 
Iezerve Liability of Proprict . £4,000,009 ront, at home or abroad, whether in the Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 
coeeve Linkitty of Seegeioters. . mane Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an annual subscription is only £1 &s. 6d. 
Total Issued Capital ani Reserves £7, 960,02) , Send — to the Manager, = te f --- TATOR,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, with directions 
where to send the copy, and it will be forwarded post free to any address, 
NEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. _ address on altered as often as de peg hs the despatch of a postcard to Ge Manage, 
" . — eT a n case of an address overseas (e xcept to the front) an extra 4s, for postage will be require 
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. Macmi . Recent Shakespeare Books 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
3. 
t Leaves from a Field ener een. SHAKESPEARE’S INDUSTRY, 

& — stories, Character-Sketches, and Studies of the Life of the Army 

inthe Field and of the Work of the General Headquarters Staff. and other Essays. 
y By J. H. MORGAN, late Home Office Commissioner with the By Mrs. C. C. STOPES, Author of ‘* Shakespoare’s Environ. 
/ British Expeditionary Force. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. ment,”” &e. Price 7s. 6d. not. 


a USTRATED LONDON NEws.—“ To attempt any epithet of praise seems 
Tae ILL i it better befits the reviewer to offer the author humble 


! an impertinence ; ret . ‘ 
- Puserty thanks for a memorable and exquisite experience. For here is litera- 
ome in the purest sense of that much abused word.” 


ABRIDGED EDITION. Is. net. 
- NEW IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


_ 


, ordeal by Battle. Abridged Edition with a 
new Introduction by F. 8S. OLIVER. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


vVodern Europe, 1789-1914. By SYDNEY 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT. 


Tue MORNING POST.— 


With Maps. 
“ Mr. Herbert 


must be praised for an exposition of signi- 


ficant facts in some 250 pages, which, if carefully studied, will prepare the reader 
for a study of larger works.” 

A NEW STORY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
A Cathedral Singer, Crown Syo. 23. net. 


Tae ATHENAgUM — A touching idyll of motherly and filial devotion. . . . 
Permeated with the author's usual idealism and spirituality.” 


The Abyss. by 


¢,° “The Abyss”’ tells of 
underworld. 

Tue Times says: “It is the 
dearly.” 


NATHAN KUSSY. 


the life of a Jewish lad in 


6s. net. 


the 


»pisode ia which Mr. Kussy'’s power is disclosed most 


The Mastering of Mexico, told aiter 
one of the Conquistadores and various of his Interpreters. 


By KATE STEPHENS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


A Local History of Poona and 
its Battlefields. By colonel L. w. SHAKE 


EAR (A.Q.M.G., 6th Poona Division), Author of ‘‘ History 
Tpper Assam and the North-East Frontier.” Illustrated. 


nics. An Introduction for 
2neral Reader. by HENRY CLAy, 
. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Volume IV. Just Published. 
Cyclopedia of Horti- 
In By L. H. BAILEY. With 

ther Illustrations, Vol. I, A—B, Vol. IL., 

(i%., F—K. Vol. IV., L—O. Imperial 8vo, 


6 vols, 


s post free on application. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 
ts of Silence. 


on Use of Prayer without Words, together with 
ays in Worship. By the Rev. CYRIL HEPHER, 
rof “The Fellowship of Silence.” 43, 6d. net, 
‘A mine of wealth will be discovered in the reading of this 
» seek to withdraw at times from the noise of the world, and 
God; and a practical application of its teaching would not 
idual to a life of peace and power, but would accomplish much 
f the whole world.” 


Being Further Studies | 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


nd of the Disciples. 
‘VILLE 8. TALBOT. Second Impression. 
. 6d. net. 


book was published two months before the outbreak of war. It 

thrown into a great fire. As I have read it through at the front, 
2 a second impression, I have felt—ard I must make the presump- 
jion—that the truths which it seeks to commend seem not to be 
7 the fiery trial.”"-—-EXTRACT FROM NEW PREFACE. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
.ochristus: Memoirs of a Dis- 
tiple of the Lord. 


Edition. Crown 8yo. 


By the 
Crown 





Second and dete) 





53. net. 
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** Readers who know how much Mrs. Stopes has done by her 
admirable contributions to Shakespearean literature will givo a 
hearty welcome to her new work. She has beon one of the most 
persistent and succossful investigators of the personal, historical, 
and literary events that are associated with the life and work of 
Shakespeare.” —Daily News. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENVIRONMENT, 


and other Essays. 
By Mrs. C. C. STOPES. Price 7s. 6d. not. 

** All the work of Mrs. Stopes deserves careful attention. Sha 
has been for years ono of the most persistent and laborious of 
Since the * Outlines’ of Halliwell-Phillips there have 
been no books like hers for solid facts about Shakespeare's lifo 
and times.’’—Atheneum. 

** Mrs. Stopes is well known for her inexhaustible patience and 
diligence in research work on matters affecting Shakespeare, and 
thus she has amassed a stock of knowledge of Shakespeare's en- 
vironment which adds great weight to any theory she may advance.” 

—LEvening Standard. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By MORTON LUCE. Second Edition. Price 63, 


‘Into something less than 500 pages he has condensed a sum 
mary of the best critical opinion in regard to the author and hi 
works, and it is all so well arranged that the student has no diffi 
culty in turning up the point on which he wishes information.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. ALLEN. In two vols. 
Price 3s. 6d. not each. 

Vol. I.—Poetry and Prose. With an Introduction by Professot 
Hales. Vol. Il.—Drama. Fourth Edition, Revised. 

** Both volumes are excellently done, with knowledge, judgmont, 
and a pleasant touch of vivacity. I have read ‘ The Age of Shako- 
spearo’ with unflagging interest and pleasure. . .. Everywhere 
one has the restful sensation of dealing with men of compotont 
scholarship and sound critical instinct.’-—Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By HENRY THEW STEPHENSON, Author of ‘“ Shake- 
and ‘‘ The Elizabethan People.” 
Price 48. 6d. not 
‘* With Mr. Stephonson’s handbook as a guide the student can 


dispense with editorial comment and work from the text alone.” 
—Scolsaman. 


SOME SUPPOSED SHAKESPEARE 
FORGERIES. 


An Examination into the Authenticity of certain Documonta 
affecting the Dates of Composition of several of the Plays. 
By ERNEST LAW, B.A., F.S.A. Price 3s. 6d. not. 
*“Mr. Ernest Law is to be congratulated on doing one of those 
obvious and simple things which it has apparently occurred to no ono 
else to do. The result is to cloar an unjustly smirched reputation 
and to settle two still disputed points in the history of Shakespoare 
works.”’—The Times. 


MORE ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 
FORGERIES. 


A Reply to certain articles controverting the arguments and 
conclusions set forth in ‘‘ Some Supposed Shakespeare For- 
Feap. 4to, with Facsimiles of the Documents dis- 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


spoare’s London ” 


gories.”’ 
cussed, 


SHAKESPEARE AS A GROOM OF THE 
CHAMBER. 


By ERNEST LAW, B.A., F.S.A. Prico 3s. 6d. not. 
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THESE TWAIN. sy Arnold Bennett, 


Author of “‘ Clayhanger ” and “ Hilda Lessways.” Crown 8vo. 
6s. [Fourth Edition. 
‘The very greatest literary achiev ement of recent years. It 
stands exalted and solitary as a work of art.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It is a deep and wise study of life faithfully and beautifully 
presented.”’—Manchester Guardian. 
“The work of a master-hand—restrained, ironic, irresistib'e. Mr. 
Bennett is a writer of unquestionable genius.”—Liverpool Post. 


THE SHOP GIRL. 3», CGC. N. ona A. M. 
Williamson, Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor.” 


Crown 8vo. 61. 

‘“A Williamson novel that takes fresh ground, and is written 
with all the sparkle, the observation and the charm that belong 
to the Williamsons.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘““Eminently bright. and readable.”’—Globe. 


DAVID PENSTEPHEN. 


Pryce, Author of ‘Christopher.’ Crown 8vo. 67. 
“For skilful characterization, for humour, poignancy snd 
charm, it is safe to say that few novels will be published this year 
to equal it.” —Bookman. 

As a piece of honest workmanship, distinguished for 
penetrating insight and faithful observation, it takes hi gh rank 
in current tiction.’’—Daily Graphic. [—Evening Standard. 

*A book full of charm, tenderly and beautifully written.” 


THE YEOMAN ADVENTURER. 
George Ww. Gough. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


“His story will speedily be acclaimed as the most stirring and 
fascinating remance of recent years.’’—-Daily Graphic. 

“Mr. Gough has disclosed himseif az a master of romance, 

worthy to take his place by the side of the creator of 
—Daily Graphic. 

“A swinging historical. romance—with a drive end stride such 
ae no one has achieved in historical fiction for some long time.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE VANISHED MESSENGER. » 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, Author of ** Master 


of Men.” Crown 8vo. 6s. | Second Edition. 
‘“‘ A story that is worthy of Wilkie Collins, who is still the unap- 
proached master ef the very numerous attempters of thrilling 


”—Deily Telegraph. 
Gilbert 








By Richard 
its 


By 


fiction,’ — 


THREE PRETTY MEN. 
Cannan. 6s, 


* All shining with beauty and power, 
delicious flowerings of the sense of fun, 
a central idea and strongly fortified by fundamental brainwork. 
it is successful in a dozen ways.’’—Daily News. 

* This is essentially a novel of character, and it is written with 
extraordinary skill.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

“A very clever and painstaking story.”’- 


LET BE. B8, 


Crown 8vo. 
bright with innumerable 


Daily Chreniele. 


_ 
bridge, Author of “Middle Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A thoroughly human story. Mrs. Campbell Lethbridge grows 


steadily in strength and artistry; she is never too intense, and | 
she is never trivial.’’—Observer. 


** Ably _coneeived and constructed.”— 


THE DEVIL DOCTCR. 


Herald. 


G lasdo w 


anchu. By 
[Second Edition.] Freeman's Journal. 
and tense with excitement.” 


Robert | 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
with eeaanenatty | 


Dr. Fu-M 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The stories are véry cleverly told 
THE RIGHT TO LOVE. », 
Halifax, Author of ‘“‘ Red Hair.” 


“Here is a novel of real people, filled 


genuine natural talk, natural temptations, cefeats and victories.” | 


; -. + oy POM au ta sus —Daily Graphic. 
AS iT CHANCED. A Volume of Stories. By | 
H. B. Marriott Watson, author of! 


“'The Castle by the Sea.” Crown $vo. 63. [Second Edition. 
“ Dick Ryder is an entertaining robber, a genuine creation of 
literature.” —-Daily Tele graph. [—Athencum. 
“The writing is clever throughout and the tales are very good.” 


ON TOAST. By W. Pett Ridge, Author 
oi “The Kennedy People.” Cr. 8vo. 2s.net. [Second Edition, 
‘* Full of refreshment and laughter.’’-—Daily Telegraph. 


‘ Altogether a pleasant, entertaining group of characteristic 


‘—Pall Mall Gazette. 


studies,’ 
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KIPLING. 


BARRACK ROOM BALLADS. THE FIVE NATIONS, 
THE SEVEN SEAS. DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each; feap. Svo, gilt edge 
; 8, 
each ; feap. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net each. ae 


THE SERVICE ert en Each volume in two parts, 


feap, 8vo, 2s. net each. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Square 


By C. C. Mandell 





‘Waverley.’”’ | 


Sybil Gampbell Leth-| 


Being Further 
Adventures in the Gareer of the Mysterious | 
Sax Rohmer. | 





ant E,. Shanks. With an Introduction..by G. Ky 
| CHESTERTON. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 
This book is a detailed study of Mr. Belloe’s work in relation 


| to his own personality and the tende ney of the time, 


| POTSDAM PRINCES. 
Howard. With 12 Illustrations. 


The true tale of an Englishwoman’s experiences 
to the Kaiser’s sons. It is a simple and human 
with amusing encedotes. 


By 


Ethel 


Crown Svo. 68, net 


&S goverwess 
story, teening* 


‘The book is undoubtedly the best and most authentic account 
of life at Potsdam which hes yet eppeared.”’—Liverpool Post, 


‘THE DRINK PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 


By a number of Medical and other authorities, Edited by 


T. N. Kelynack, M. D., Hon. Secretary of 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety. New and Revised 
Editicn. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [May 11. 


| ‘This new issue has been prepared to mect the needs of the present 
| for an up- to-date authoritative, scientific and serviceable work on 
all medico-sociological aspects of alcohol and alcoholism. 


‘THE MISTRESS OF ALL WOR, 
By J. G. Sime. Feap. 8vo. Is. net. 
cusses the first principics of housekeeping 


This book disc 
a servant. 


[Second Edition, | 


'METHUEN’S HEALTH S’ 


THE NEW VOLUMES ARE 


‘THE CARE OF THE E, 
F. Cavanagh, M.D. res. 


ieee EYES OF OUR Ch 
y N. B. Harman, M.B. re: 


‘THE HEALTH OF THE S 


beautifully controlled by | 


George Pernet, M.D. Fear. 
HOW TO LIVE LONG. »y, Jd. 
Capr, Vi. D. Feap. 8vo. Is. net. 


METHUEN’S stsksan magia BOL 


ARE 
Leo Te 


THE NEW VOLUMES 
MY HUSBAND AND |! 


IN SILVER 
Cc. N. and A. Ni. Willia. 


THERE WAS A CROOKED MAN 
Dolf Wylla 


'THE SURVIVAL OF MAN Sir Oliver Lo 
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been sold. Thousands have |! 


Millions of these books have 
sent to the front, and they make the best end most che erful pres 
for our sailors and sailors. 
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